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OF PARIS. 



Gentlemex : — 

To you I dedicate this work, result of long and 
weary researches. This homage is due to the public 
approbation you gave to my first analogous labor, my 
Memoirs or Series of Researches on the Origin of 
Mankind : which I endeavored to trace philologically 
to the centre of Asia. I had announced long ago this 
history of the Americans, the inhabitants of a whole 
hemisphere. I had quoted it in my other works. 
I now offer the outlines of it under your auspices. 

You have furnished the example of cultivating 
along with Geography, all the auxiliary and connected 
sciences, which may enlighten it: particularly the 
ancient and modern Ethnography, wiCb PhilologY one 
of its bases. You will see that I have followed this 
practice in availing myself of all the sciences to en- 
lighten the history of mankind, the Ethnography and 
annals of nations : above all Philology with Chrono- 
logy and Geography. 

The origins and annals of the black DationS| and 
of the American nations, were two subjects quite ob- 
scure and neglected, or the least known, of the history 
of mankind. Nobody has undertaken, as yet, the 
history of the Negro nations: a labor so difficult and 
luckless as to be despised. 

My memoirs on this despised race, may perhaps 
furnish the bases of such history. All the histories 
of America are mere fragments or dreams. I have 
perceived the possibility and necessity to write a ge- 
neral and faithful history of this hemisphere. I now 
offer the results of this weary labor. 

1 
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You will perceive in it many tHings which have 
already been said ; since it is impossible to write his- 
tory without repetitions ; but my plan, the whole point 
of view, and the results which 1 draw, are my own. 
You will also find many things which were never told 
or were very improperly presented. I shall destroy 
many errors, hypotheses and conjectures : since in 
them alone often consist our works upon America. 

But I shall not say every thing; where so much 
is to be related, all cannot be told : and I shall be 
compelled to neglect several minute details* I wish 
to trace faithful outlines, rather than write a bulky 
work, like our pretending universal kistories^ which 
however^ dwell only upon one*third of the globe or 
even less. 

' I dislike long quotations, and shall seldom em- 
ploy them : I quote only when authorities are required 
to cender an opinion more forcible. Every where else 
I merely give the abridgement of my great historical 
materials in manuscript, which are arranged by ex- 
tracts of authorities^ and where they may be sought 
for in case of need.N 

Accepts Gentlemen^ the respectful homage of 

THE AUTHOR. 



Philadelphia, > 
October SSidyl8ai.i 



PREFACE, 

In venturing to open a new path in his- 
torical researches on the eatth and man- 
kind, it is incumbent on the bold pioneer 
to state his views, or at least ^to furnish 
adequate reasons for deviating so far from 
the usual track. 

While every science and branch of 
knowledge is improving, and has, with rapid 
strides, made continual advances for i^y 
years past or more, is the noble muse of 
history to be kept stationary forever^ by 
compilers and classical plodders ? and for 
America by the foes of the ancient and 
BObodern nations of a whdie hemisphere! 
No. ... it is time to improve histcMry as 
every thing else; to seek the truth and 
tell it. 

As the human mind is yet more swayed 
by authorities, than genius or wisdom; 
high authorities will be given instead of 
long explanations. Ever since the time of 
Juvenal, it has been an ungrateful task to 
write historical truth : men oft^i jwrefer to 
be amused, deceived, or helped in strife ; 
than to be instructed, or receive i^etches 
of former times. Yet there is always a 
secret delight in viewing faithful pictures 
of ages past, of our ancestors on earth, and 
our predecessors on the soil of our homes, or 
where we spend the scenes of our own lives. 

The worthies who have been taken fw mo- 
dels or guides in this arduous undertaking, 
are Solomon, Moses, Job, St. Paul, St. Aug- 
ustine, Plato, Niebohr, Humboldt, Malcolm, 
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Gebelin, D'Olivet, Bryant, Adelung, Dnim- 
mond, Pritchard, ChampoUron, Klaproth, 
Jones, Wilford, Akbar, Price, Bailly, Rus- 
sell, Beattie, Herder, Carli, Barton &.cl 
They shall speak for themselves, in quota- 
tions of their own words, instead of elaborate 
reflexions. 

From God comes wisdom, knowledge 
and understanding — Solomon Prov. 2. v. 6. 
Those who will seek early wisdom will find 
her — Sol. Pr. 8. v. 17. Hear instruction 
and be wise, and refuse it not — Sol. Pr. 8, 
V. 33. 

ZEthisis. SFRbook. THU symbol. 
LDTH progeny. ADM mankind. BIUM 
in manifestation. BRA in realization. 
ALEIM angels. ADM mankind. BDM- 
UTH in identic passage. ALEIM angels. 
OSHE worked. ATHU such symbol— 
MosES. Genesis ch^ 5. r. 1. Genuine mo- 
saic words, and genuine translation word 
for word. 

When I laid the foundations of the earth 
• • . the morning stars sung together, and 
the sons of God shouted for joy. — Speech 
or God Himself in Job ch. 38., Vulgar 
translation: the original is still more 
striking. 

The Hebrew philosophy divided the 
world in two hemispheres, the upper was 
SHMIM or Shamaimj the Heavens — ^the 
lower -was SHEOL ; but Sheol-tahtith 
or inferior, was the place of bad souls and 
Rephaim. (The true Sheol was Ame- 
rica, or the southern hemisphere). The 
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Jesuit Sanetius thought that Job had spo^ 
ken of America. — Peters, Dissertation 
on Job. 

It is very possible for modem learning 
to understand better the books of Moses, 
Orpheus, and those of all ancient nations, 
tkan the Egyptian, Greek and Roipan 
commentators: because the intellectual 
knowledge of languages is improving ; and 
those ancient writers have, by their genius, 
approximated to us, while removed from 
the blindness of their ages. — Gehelik, 
Primitive World. 

The letter kills, but the spirit gives life.— 
St. Paul Corinth. II. ch. 3. v. 6. We 
use great plainness of speech, and not as 
Moses who put a veil before his face, that 
the children of Israel could ,not stedfastly 
look to the end of that which is abolished.. 
— Cor. II. 3. V. 12, 13. — and even unto 
this day, when Moses is read, the vdl is 
uiM>n their heart, nevertheless when it shall 
please the Lord, this veil shall be taken 
away. — Cor. II. 3. v. 15, 16. 

To have a right apprehension of words 
or names, is a good step to the knowledge 
of things. — ^Plato in -Crattflo. 

The confiision of words in the cause of 
all disputes and sects. — ^D'Israeli. 

The obscm'e ages demand bold hypo» 
thesea or total neglect, contradictions are 
inseparable from dayi^ of traditicm. — ^Tbere> 
exist no instance of a people reaDy savage 
having' spoiitanMUBfy advanced to ciftfisraN 
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tion. Savage men are degenerated or 
imperfect creatures, . .Words and even few 
are the rules of analogies in nations.-— 
NiEBUHR, Roman History J Vol I. 

It is manifest that there are noble re- 
sources (for history) still remaining, if we 
will but apply ourselves to diligent enquiry* 
There are in every climate some scat- 
tered fragments of original history, some 
traces of a^ primitive and universal lan- 
guage. . Even America would contribute 
to tifis purpose^ the more rude the monu- 
ments^ the more ancient they may possi^ 
My prove^ and afford greater light on 
enquiry. Bryant, Mythology; conclu- 
sion of the work. 

To accumulate materials without gene- 
ralizing any idea is a method as sterile in 
history as in natural philosophy. — ^The 
geology of America does not differ essen- 
tially from that of the old world, the strata 
and the emersion from the waters are not 
newer : species long extinct have also pre- 
ceded those now peopling the earth, the 
waters and the air. — The proWem of the 
first population of America is no more the 
province of history, than the questions chi 
the origin of plants and animals. When 
we shall better know the brown men of 
Africa, with those of the north and east of 
Asia, the American nations will be less 
insulated — They have extended fVmn lat. 
68 N. to 55 S. or 133 degress of latitude, 
in {riains and mountains, assuming vajrious 
comiriexions and stature. If A^ica has 
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140 languages, America has still more; 
resembling in this, the Caucasus, Italy be- 
fore the Romans ; but they are susceptible 
of classification into families. The multi- 
^city of languages is a very ancient phe- 
nomenon, perhaps those which we call 
American, belong no more to America, than 
the Magyaj- and Choud or Finn to Europe. 
— ^Humboldt, American Researches, In^ 
traduction. 

• If we desire to be fully informed of a 
nation's history, we must not reject the 
&bles under which the few traces that re- 
main of its origin are concealed. These, 
however extravagant, always merit atten- 
tion they have an influence on the character 
of the people to whom they relate. — First 
tffords of Malcolm, History of Persia. 

The Chinese often call the king, the 
kingdom and the nation by the same name, 
nay, even also the capital city. — ^Regis, 
yS^story of Corea, in Duhalde China. 

The cradle or first seat of mankind was 
in Asia, between lat. 30 and 50 ; which is 
also the imtive place of all the domestic 
animals, fi'uits and grains. — Adelungy Bad- 
ly, Higsins, SfC. 

The Genesis was a compilation of Moses 
from older annals, some perhaps by Noah 
hmiself. — Rmd. Mr. Davies, Herder. 

The patriarchs of Moses and Pitris of 
Hindus were nations, personifications of 
early tribes. — Drummond, D^Olhet, WU- 

The cArly go<li and kings <^ Greece asd 
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Italy, were probably tribes, the chiefs and 
followers being called by the same name* 
This is true also of the various Hercules 
or wandering Heros. — DodweU, Jamieson. 

Trying them by the languages, the Ame- 
ricans will appear to be children of the 
earliest human families. — Barton, Physi- 
cal Journal. , 

' A flood of historical light has lately flown 
from India and Asia ; but we lack still the 
real annals of Thibet : Polynesia and Ame- 
rica may yet supply many facts and fill 
sonie blanks.-r— The original seat of civili* 
zationwas between the Ganges and the 
Nile, the Caspian and the ocean. — The 
first tribes afl;er the flood were fishermen 
and Frugivores, next hunters who did 
spread north east as far as America, and 
shepherds south west, as far as Cape of 
Good hope. — Pritchard, Physical His- 
tory of Man. 

The getnoalogy of the kings of England 
is derived direct from Noah in 25 genera- 
tions only, to Cerdic first king of Wessex 
in 495; and through Sceaf born in the 
ark ! giving more than 125 years for each 
generation^ which is impossible, and proves 
these names, successive tribes or dynasties 
till Woden. — ^Ingram, Saxon Chronicle. 

The Ethiopians, Nubians and Egyj^ians , 
are a peculiar race, perhaps in A^ica be- 
fore the fimKl. — CHAMPoixxorr, Systeme 
JBReroglyphiqu£. 

The languages are better guides than 
physioal characters for researches on man- 
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kind, and roots more important than gram- 
mars. — Klaproth. 

Language belongs to man from origin, 
he never was a dumb animal, else he would 
always have remained so. All languages 
have something in common, and something 
peculiar. — ^Beattie, Theory of Language. 

A thousand nations with a thousand 
idioms, are spread over a thousand places 
on earth. Thrown against each other like 
the waves of the sea, they blend and tend 
to unity. Several rival languages are 
formed, polished by contract, which over- 
spread the earth ; and break to pieces as 
well as nations and empires. Others arise 
from their ruins, and strive again for ascen- 
dency, until at last a people and language, 
son and daughter of all the previous nations 
and idioms, heirs of their dominion and 
wealth; shall perhaps invade the whole 
earth, and produce again the unity of 
speech and rule. — ^D'Olivet, End of fle- 
arew Grammar. 

It is said. In the beginning God made 
Heaven and Earthy thdt is to say, the 
seeds of heaven and earth, since their mat- 
ter was yet in confusion in a potential 
way. — St. Augustine on Genesis. 

In the whole Mosaic text there is na 
Eden, no tree, no apple, no rib, no woman, 
no snake, no ark. . . . but other words 
thus improperly translated to veil the 
sense. . . . Adam is not a man, but man- 
kind, Aish intelleptual men, Ashe mate or 
potent will, Hue our Eve is living exist- 
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ence! • . . The names of patriarchs are 
all expressive of operations of mankind,. « • 
Yet Moses* Unity of God, and Belief in 
Immortality is evident throughout; ^ 
though so obscured by the translation as 
to have been doubted. • . • Moses with 
his veils is made absurd ; raising the veikr 
he appears wise, deep, consistent, even 
more enlightened than our age on many 
points. — ^D'Olivet, Notes on Genesis. 

Whenever the numerical letters of Mo- 
ses are taken in their material sense, inex- 
tricable difficulties have arisen; and which 
is the true version out of the 3 is doubtfiil : 
the deep mosaic meaning and import shaH 
never be known, until the ancient lost sci- 
ence of numbers is restored, which was 
once known from China to Egypt and 
Europe.— D'Olivet, last note. 

Ebhs or Satan was disgraced from Hea- 
ven, where Rezoan was his successor, and 
exiled to Seyestan, with the Snake and 
Peacock tribes his followers, Adam was 
exiled to Ceylon, Eve to Arabia &c. — 
Price, Translation of Abijauffer^s ESs^ 
tory of Arabia. 

Menu was Adam, but there are seven 
Menus, the seventh was Noah. — Sm W, 
Jones, Laws of Menu. WitrpRD. 

The Babylonian empire begun 530 years 
after the flood, 2790 years after Adam.—* 
Russell, Connection of Sacred History. 

Primitive history is under a veil, involved 
in fables; but all ancient fables have a his^ 
torical base. — Bahxy, on Atlantis. 



Befell Adam God created ' the Dives 
(angels) wlio had 72 kings or Sot-i-man 
for 7000 years, ajo^ after them the Peris 
govern for 2000 yekrsr— Herbelot, Ori- 
enial Idbrury* 

Noah dwelt near Cabul and Cashmir, his 
Ararat was in the Imalaya mountains. — 
Shuckforb, Wells, Sacred Geography S^. 

As early as 4600 years before Christi 
thffl^ was a communication between the 
Americans and the east by astronomical 
coincidences. — Carli, American Letters. 

Two great wars or Mahabharat followed 
by dispersions of mankind, happened in In^ 
dia in 3236 and 2501 (before our era); 
and the Indian solar empire of Berhut at 
Inderput now Delhi, ascends 16 genera* 
tiqpQS beyond the first, at least to 3750 
years B. C. — Institutes of the Emperor 
Akbar, translated by Gladwin. 

Such are my guides. Are not those 
quotations sufficient ? 

For my rules of criticirai, I have takesi 
for guide,^/saac Taylor^s excellent history 
of the transmissicm of ancient books, Lon- 
don, 1827. They may be analysed as fol- 
lows, fi'om his own summary. 

1. ff the records of antiquity could be de- 
prived of their authority, we should also be 
deprived of intelligence, liberty and religion! 

3. Dates are of little importance ; being 
anciently expressed by letters, they are 
liable to errors. The Greeks and all eas- 
tern christians reckon 5508 years firom 
Adam to Christ. 
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I 3. Geography and natural fact^ «^e open 
i'to criticism. 

' 4. Wonders, monstcsre^ miracles, are not 
always fabulous, but doubtful. Natural 
phenomena if unconnected with oniens, 
may be right. 

5. Speeches and secret motives do not , 
belong to history, they are ornaments of 
rhetoric or mere surmises. 

6. Facts are only to be attended to, they 
become more certain, if corroborated by 
monuments, inscriptions, coins &c. 

7. The silence of a historian does not 
invalidate the assertions of others. 

8. Contradictions, exagerations, preju- 
dices, party spirit, national dislike, must 
be allowed for. The arrogance of the 
Greeks and Chinese, who call barbarians, 
nations as good as they, is shameful, and 
must be noticed, as well as errors arising 
from hiding defeats &c. 

The independent sources of history be- 
sides writers are, 1. remains of literature. 
2. Chronological documents and astrono- 
mical calculations, 3. Natural features of 
nature and mankind, with permanent phy- 
sical facts, 4. Permanent institutions, man- 
ners, monuments, languages &c. -JLastly, 
remote facts may be certain ; although a 
long while elapsed : whatever be the con- 
sequence; and even if the first evidence 
may have been erroneously transmitted, or 
not perspicuous. But accumulated evi- 
dence ought never to be doubted. 
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CHAPTER I. 

General Introduction. — Natural jRe- 
gions of America. — Ancient and Mo' 
dern Nations. — Historical Periods. 

Since our Globe is better known, it is no 
longer divided into 4 Continents ; but must 
be divided into 3 great parts of the world 
or Tkolomeres, each containing 3 lesser 
divisions or Geotomes^ viz : 

I. Protholia or Tholarkon, the ancient 
world, containing, 1. Asia, 2. Africa, 3. 
Europe, which are continents. 

n. Neotholia or Hesperia, the new 
world, containing, 1. Atalia or North Ame- 
rica, 2. Columbia or South America, which 
are two continents . . . and 3. the Antilles 
Of West Indies, the Archipelagos to the 
East and North, Carib and Lucayes islands* 

in. Oceania or TH0L0NESiA,the Oceanic 
or Insular world, containing, 1. Australia^ 
which is a continent, 2. Meganesia or the 
great Islands from Japan till Ceylan and 
Madagascar, 3. Polynesia^ the small Eas- 
tern Islands. These two last form immense 
groups of archipelagos, or clustered islands. 

Therefore the terrestrial world includes 
6 continents, and 3 groups of archipelagos, 
forming 9 geotomes. 

It is of Neotholia that I write the history, 
of this third of the world, named likewise 
2 
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America, or the two Americas; a double 
e(Hitinent, crowned in the East and towards 
the two poles by archipelagos. 

Such an extensive part of the world, ^ 
reachinff nearly to both poles, oflTers to 
our notice and researches a crowd of ob- 
jects, nations and events. If our universal 
histories which are confined to a small part 
only of the dd world, form already bulky 
collections; it would be equally so with 
America, if we had complete annals cf iU 
But, notwithstanding the scanty materials 
which have reached us on its ancient histo- 
ry ; the modern annals and the old traditions 
of the nations dwelling there, afford many 
facts : and many auxiUary means contribute 
to enlarge the previous history, in unfolding 
the origins and revolutions of the nations 
and empires of both Americas. Thus, we 
shall often have to make a choice or abridge 
these materials, particularly in these out- 
lines of a general history. 

Formerly, historians wrote chiefly chroni- 
cles of the empires, kingdoms and repubUcs; 
which were often mere biographies of mo- 
narchs and chiefs, conquerors and t}nrants« 
We begin now to think more of mankind % 
and the nations. I shall follow this princi- 
ple, and trace at last a national history of 
America ; this subject is so new, that we 
have not even yet a good history of man- 
Idnd in Europe, much less in Asia and 
Africa. 

Having dwelt in this continent since 1802,, 
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having settled in it since 1815, and having 
travelled in it every year to study the mcmu* 
ments and productions thereof: it was smce 
1818 that I began to conceive the possibiUty 
of raising the veil that was thrown over 
the annals of this third of the world. I 
have visited the public libraries of Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New-York^ 
B^on, Albany, Lexinyton. & c. to consult 
all tl^ historical works, on America, and 
every other part of the world. I have read 
nearly all the travels in America and other 
distant countries. In the Ebeling hbrary 
deposited in that of Cambridge University 
near Boston, I have found many ancient 
works on America, often unique in the 
Umted States, and very fare even in Eu- 
rope. There is but a small number of rare 
works, which I have hot yet been able to 
see ; I shall give a list of them^ in order 
that it may be ascertained whether they 
contain facts that have escaped me. My 
researches upon the languages and monu- 
ments of America, vnll compensate this 
unavoidable neglect, since they exceed 
whatever had been undertaken of the kind. 
I have thus endeavored to collect and com- 
pare all the facts relating to my subject. 

I have not imitated, therefore, the lazy 
writers, who have pretended to give us 
histories of America, and have commonly 
produced mere sketches of it, full of ne- 
glects and defects. Such were Robertson, 
Hofanes, Touron, Herrcr a, &c., with a crowd 
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Jof imitators and compilers, which confine 
^themselves to some years, or a single re- 
ligion, or the mere first Spanish invasions. 
They have, however, acquired some repu- 
tation either by style or manner ; but they 
have degraded history, by giving sketches 
instead of it. We must except Herrera, 
who does not shine by the style; but is at 
least a faithfiil annalist of the Spanish deeds 
i|and colonies during 62 years, from 1492 
till 1552. But Robertson, although praised 
for his style, is only his unfaithful and imr 
perfect imitator, and the obvious slanderey 
of the American nations. 

A. complete criticism of the vn-iters on 
America, would be desirable ; but cannot 
enter into the pUn of the^e historical out- 
lines ; although it may find a place in ulte- 
rior illustrations. It will be sufficient now 
to indicate that the best works, or those 
which furnish the greatest number of his- 
torical materials, are the old writers and 
travellers; Since the modern historians 
and travellers (except Humboldt and a 
few more) appear to forget whatever has 
already been written on America. 

The historian of such an extensive con- 
tinent, should not be a mere annalist 'y but 
he ought to know well all the comparative 
sciences, sisters of history, such as chrono- 
logy, geograghy, biography^ archeology, 
ethnography, philology, &c. He ought 
! also to be a philosopher and a philanthro- 
1 pist, to know the natural sciences which 

r 
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become connected with history by civiliza- 
tion, agriculture, and geology ; he ought, 
above all, to be impartial and a good critic, 
in order to discard national prejudices, and 
avoid the blunders of credulity or impos- 
ture. What historian has ever united such 
atcquirements ? I have tried to acquire 
them: 'Have I succeeded? I offer my 
writings as the answer. 

My method has been to make copious 
extracts of all the authors that I read. 
These materials already form a collection 
of over one hundred books of 6000 pages 
on the hi^ory of the earth and mankind : 
wheredf I avail myself for all my historical 
works. I have formed besides another col- 
lection of iconographic illustrations, maps, 
plans, monuments, views, portraits, alpha- 
bets, symbols, implements, costumes, &c.; 
which may serve for proofs and atlas of 
these works, published or manuscript. This 
tellurian iconography, chiefly American, 
consists already in ten great books or port- 
folios ; having little hope to be enabled to 
publish them, I wish they might be de- 
posited in a great public library, where 
they might be consulted. 

Instead of beginning this history of the 
j Americans by generalities, I should wish to 
|conclude the work by such results ; but it 
|may frequently be needful to deviate from 
this plan, and preseirt results as they hap- 
pen to arise from the facts and events. 

The different parts of the Western Hem* 
2* 
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isphere are often distantly remote, and 
insulated, or little connected in their his- 
torical relations. Austral America and 
Boreal America have for instance hardly 
any historical connection: they are as 
widely separated as China and Europe; 
but all the central parts of America are 
intimately connected, above all the moun- 
tain regions from Mexico to Chili^ which 
offer the same relation of civilization, lan- 
guages and annalogies, as the Hindu-Euro- 
pean regions aiid nations. 

The Neotholian Hemisphere contains^ 
many distinct regions ; but the natural or 
physical regions are not always identic 
with the historical regions. The isthmus 
of Panama or valley of Choco does not di- 
vide the nation as it does the two continents 
of America : and many groups of nations^ 
are intermingled throughout. The group 
of .ancient Aruac nations extended fi:om' 
near Florida through the Antilles, Guyana, 
Brazil to Tucuman and Magellania. The 
elder group of Tala or atlantic nations^ 
could be traced from the Ohio to Mexico^ 
Quatimala and South America in the west. 
, Notwithstanding this fact, it is useful to 
I keep in mind th^ great naturalre ^ons of 

Am erica^ soaSjtoJrai^Jtte 
vicissitudes of^ mankiiiid in s^^cioijd: aod mo- . 
I dern times;^'^T!lius we find six such regions 
\ uTT^ortirSinerica, and six in South Ame- 
rica, with 3 in the Antilles. 

1. Boreal region, or region of the lakes. 
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stretching across North America, from the 
streight of Behring and peninsula Alaska 
in the west, to Labrador, Canada and Nova 
Scotia in the east. It is distinguished by , 
a rocky soil, many large lakes and millions 
of small ones, surrounded near the pole and 
OB either side hy groups of islands. Its 
southern limits are undefined, but Lake 
Erie forms one of them. 

2. The Californian or Oregon region, 
stretching from north to south along the 
Pacific Ocean from Fuca Strait to Mexico 
and Guatimala. It is a region of plains 
and hills. 

3. The Mexican region or central moun- 
tains and table lands from the sources of 
the Missouri to Lake Nicaragua, distin- 
guished by volcanoes, a dry lofty soil, &.c. 

4. The Missouri region, extending in 
V ains from latitude 50 to the 

jghany region, stretching in 
w id mountains from Maine to 

A Illinois. The Ozark moun- 

tains and the whole of New England appear 
detached portions of it. * 

6. The Litorai Atlantic region, stretch- 
ing froin Long Island to Florida, Mexico, 
Yucatan and Honduras, forming a long 
but narrow region of level plains, sands 
and marshes, .skirted by sandy shores and 
islands. 
■ > The Antilles or West Indies, are all isl- 
ands i divided into 3 very natural groups. 
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1. The large and hilly Islands of Ja- 
maica, Cuba, Hayti, Boriquen. 

2. The Lucayes or Bahama Islands 
north of them, low and chiefly of coral 
formations. 

3. The Carib Idands east and south, 
commonly volcanic. 

The regions of South America are !• 
That of the Andes or high volcanic moun- 
tains extending from Santa Marta ;to the 
Island of Chilo6, stretching branches east 
a^ far as Cumana, and east of Peru. The 
hills of Panalgia from Nicaragua to Choco, 
are a detached part of it, probably once an 
island of the size of Cuba. Also the Ma- 
gellanic or Austral region, including the 
hills and islands south of Chili, all detached 
from the Andes, with the archipelagos of 
Chilo6, Chonos, Fuego, Austral, Falkland, 
&c. often volcanic. 

2. The Atacama region, or lowlands 
along the Pacific Ocean from the valleys of 
Darien and Choco to Chili, distinguished 
by sterility. 

3. The Pampas or region of unwooded 
plains east of the Andes from the strait of 
"Magellan to Paraguay and Chaco. 

4. The region of Brazil, distinguished by 
fertile hills, mountains and valleys, forming 
a vast group of high lands connected to the 
Andes by an isthmus. 

5. The region of Guyana or Parima, of 
shady hills perfectly insulated (once a large 
idand) by the plains of the Mai*anon and 
Oronoc . 
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6. Therastequinoctical [Jains of Oronoc 
and Maranon, surrounding the mountains 
of Parima: where deserts, swamps and 
forests are mixed. 
» These 15 regions are quite natural, dis- 
I tinguished by peculiar physical, and geolo- 
1 gical features ; but they do not coincide 
I with the ethnological regions, where the 
I American tribes have spread and inter- 
] Diixed. It would be difficult to state here 
even the most striking of these last. It 
will be the aim of this work to seek for 
them, and ascertain their limits; which 
have often varied anciently : while in mo- 
dem times the European colonies and 
d them in all directions, 
jopulation of both Ame- 
inguished in ancient and 

from the known to the 
srtain that a multitude of 
i to America since 1492, 
tprs. The principal were 
10 have colonized or con- 
Mexico to Chili, and from 
; Ayres. But they came 
ave brought along with 
s. 1. Italians, 2. Flemish, 
janarians, &,c., while as ' 
Mauritania, and 0. Many 
ions. 

: who have colonized the 
nd brought there besides 
ns, some Moors, Gyi^es, 
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3. English : Who have colonized . the 
whole eastern side of North America, Ja-* 
maica and other islands of Antilles^ with 
parts of Yucatan, Honduras, Guyana, &/C; 
Bat they have brought with them, the 
Welsh, Scotch, Irish^ Germans, Jews and 
many African nations. 

4. French: They colonized Canada, 
L(Kisiana, Hayti, several Oarib islands^ 
Cayenne in Guyana, &c., and allliough 
conquered in North America and Hayti, 
their language remains. They brought 
along the Provencals, Bretons, Basket 
speakmg distinct languages, with sevei'al 
African nations. 

5. Scandinavians : Who partly settled 
in North America since the 10th century, 
did laterly colonize again Greenland, witiai 
Delaware and some Carib Islands, They 
include the Norwegians, Danes and Swedes, 

6. Dutch'HoUanders : Sent cdionies to 
New- York, Surinam, Curazao, &c. brought 
Gypsies, Germans and Africans. 

7. Russians : Have invaded and partly 
settled the north west shores and islands 
of North America ; bringing there Co^acs, 
Calmucs, and several other Tartarian sub- 
jects. 

8. Besides these, several other nations 
have laterly visited America, or settled 
therein, blending with the above. All the 
nations of Europe, even Hungarians, Po- 
manders, Greeks and Turks, have been 
brought there. Pirates of all nations, ev^n 
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tvandered to America, 
ions of Africa have been 
y. Asia has sent Jews, 
r Zinganis, Chinese and 
leania has sent Malays, 
I'ayans, &.c. 

I &ct of the various and 
population of both Ame- 
4 centuries, will greatly 
nore correct estimate of 
ition and colonization of 
s during many thousand 
492. 

able to give here a com- 
ie ancient nations, who- 
! colonized the Western 
can only be done after- 
f the instituted enquiries 
eantime I state as highly 
mere analogy, that all 
of the Atlantic or Pacific 
jstern hemisphere, have 
colonized the Americas ; 
ie east, the bold naviga- 
lagians, Phenicians, Ly- 
&c., and from the west 
if Tartars and Chinese, 
c. We shall throughout 
itlines find ample proofe 
ling the erroneous behef 
n could have p(^ulated 
''estern Hemisphere. It 
that these early settlers 
ht along many foreign 
», vasstus or slaves. 
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In my Atlantic Journal of 1832 will be 
found a kind of classification of the ancient 
nations of both Americas, divided into 25 
groups, 14 in North, 11 in South Americal 
But this first attempt, cannot be perfect : 
it requires a close study of all the American 
languages, before we can ascertain cor- 
rectly all their mutual aflinities, and reduce 
each to the real parent group. Meantime 
this attempt, and the further correction of 
it in this work, will become very useful his- 
torical bases. I give therefore the list of 
the 25 groups, with a well known nation 
and language as the type, to which others 
may be gradually reduced. 

In North America 1. UsM or Innuit^ 
type the Esquimaux. 

2. Ongwij type the Hurons and Iroquois. 

3. lAnni^ type the Linapi or Dela- 
wares. 

4. Waca^h^ type the Chopunish, and 
Nutkas. 

5. Skerreh^ type the Panis. 

6. Nachez^ type the Cados and Cheti- 
machas. 

7. Capaha^ types the Washas or Ozages, 
and Dacotas or Sioux. , 

8. Chactah, types the Chactahs and 
Chicasas. 

9. Otali^ Tzulukis or Cherokis. 

10. Atalan^ type the Tarascas. 

11. Otomi^ type the Otomis. 

12. Anahuac^ type the Aztecas. 

13. Maya, types the Mayas and Huaz- 
lecas. 
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p'e the Tzendals and 

;a 15. Atuac, types the 

Taos, &c. 

!S the Caribs and Tama- 

the Maypuris. 

es the Guaraos and Be- 

the Dariens. 

J the Panes. 

the 3iuyzcas. 

pe the Tupis and Oma- 

the Quichuas and Ay- 

:he Vilelas and lUtbayas. 
he Chilians. 

the condensed f<H'm of 

ample materials to be 
'ill extend them perhaps 
>le limits. In order to 
y and yet omit nothing 
»rtant, the work will be 
>eries. 

>f South Amerieft, where 
vill be introduced, that 
ted in the 2d 6&nm., tm 

America, 
of tbeee oodined, wtiere 

collected all the coBa- 
tOMte, vocabularies of 
wipe &<^B amd evdttti^ 
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essential quotations, and results of all the 
investigations. 

The Peruvian and Austral regions of 
South America will first be introduced^ 
because of paramount importance. By 
the Peruvian region is meant the vs^hole 
western part of South America from the 
equator to the southern tropic, and by Aus- 
tral America, the whole of it from that 
tropic to the Magellanic Islands. The 
gulf of Rio Plata and the river Paraguay, 
appear ta divide these regions from Brazil, 
both physically and historically. Austral 
America includes the countries and nations 
of ChiU, Tucuman, Chaco, Buenos Ayres, 
Patagonia and Magellania ; but it shall 
often be needful to mention their neighbors, 
with whom they are more or less related, 
and even distant nations that are not al- 
ways strangers to them. 

The ancient nations of Austral America 
are the least known on many accounts, and 
those on whom most fables and systems 
have been based. It is there that dwell 
the Patagons^ who have been believed a 
pecuUar species of giants ; and those tribes 
of Chaco, &c., which Azara has deemed 
peculiar men, with languages without affi- 
nities with any other : which will easily be 
proved to be quite false. 

If America has had an aboriginal popu- 
I lation, or Autoctons^ men born from the 
i ioil : it is there they should be found, dri- 
I Ten to the south and those remote climes 
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by the ancient colonies of other nations; 
iffer features, complexions, 
manners totally different 
If all the Americans de- 
t cbtonies, it is still there 
found the primitive tribes, 
: subsequent colonies and 
re these Austral tribes are 
esting to study as the most 
j^erican population. 
1 of the American nations 
inly to be considered as a 
history. The accounts of 
:nd successive settlements, 
e events which they have 
I transmitted to us by tra- 
those of the empires which 
led there in ancient and 
e study of their civilization 
.... offer surely much 
d a wide field of historical 

it as soon as we speak of 
ericans, we ought to cut' 
>t, and say whence they 
t wish to explain before- 
^s on this subject. ■ I wish 
for the results of the en- 
sued in this work. Yet to 
■al curiosity expressed on 
lay venture to say that I 
id in either Americas, any 
totally different from any 
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Other, or without philological affinities : nor 
with features, complexions, and other physi- 
cal characters quite peculiar. But instead, 
all the ancient American tribes have nume- 
rous affinities between each other, and 
with races of mankind in the Eastern 
hemisphere: both physical and moria.1, as 
well as philological. 

If the American nations sprung from 
ancient colonies ; it is among the primitive 
population of the earth, that their parents 
must be sought and found : since America 
appears to have been partly peopled even 
before the flood. Therefore the systems 
which would derive them all from the Phe- 
nicians, Jews, Chinese, Tartars of later 
ages, or any single people whatevei*, must 
be absurd and improbable : since traces of 
many ancient nations are found in this 
western hemisphere. 

It has always appeared probable to me 
that most of the ancient colonies to Ame- 
rica, must have come there by the nearest 
a.nd most direct way ; the same nearly fol- 
lowed again by Columbus in 1492 : either 
fi'om north Africa or south Europe. This 
bec\Mnes still more probable if there were 
formerly a land or large islands in the At- 
lantic Ocean; of which we have ample 
proofs. Nearly all the nations from Flo- 
rida and Mexico to Chili, appear to have 
reached America from the east, through 
the tropical islands or Antilles; but the 
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ancestors of these emigrating tribes, dwelt 
once in Asia, which appears the cradle of 
mankind. 

HowcTer, many nations of Brazil and Guy- 
ana are more recent and of African origin ; 
1 those of North America 
reached America by the 
m of Eastern Asia, through 
treight of Behring, once an 
refore the Colonial tribes 
1 the East, and the North 
>re doubtful that any came 
jr Polynesia. 
J needful, is to trace these 

I ravels, epochas, and ascer- 

which they have produced 
19. This I will endeavour 
eing prevented by the diffi- 
sk. I shall always seek to 
:rue names of each nation 
have often been disguised 
jf nicknames and erroneous 
These names when thus 
len furnish an original key, 
arcely known languages, or 

Is who brought desolation 
ricas during two centuries, 
i travellers who visited them 
alth, took little notice of the 
traditions of their victims 
we have to regret the loss 
hie materials, merely indi- 
!r, a few enlightened visitors, 
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tind the missionaries have preserved som^; 
of them. The first attempt of the kindwa^: 
the outhnes of historical songs and tradi- 
tions of Hayti, collected as early as 1498 
by friar Roman, at the request of Colum- 
bus; printed by his son, and by Barcias» 
Yet this valuable document has escaped 
the notice of nearly all the writers on Ame- 
rica ! evident proof of utter carelessness or 
neglect. 

Piedrahit a has given some of the histo- 
rical traditions of the Muyzcas; Juarrp g 
the annals of the Toltecas of Guatimala ; 
Aj[eta and Hertmi those of the Mayaj^ of 
Yucatan. Yet tEey have been neglected 
by our historians. They have merely dwel4 
and even sparingly, on the annals of Mexico 
aad Peru. We have besides fragnients ob 
the early history of the Ongwis, Linapis, 
Apalachis, Caribs, Dariens, and a few more ; 
but we have to regret the loss of the written 
annals of many civilized nations, the Ta- 
rascas, Huaztecas, Zapotecas,-Nicaraguas, 
Chontals, Chilians, Panes, &/C. Som« of 
which may perhaps be yet partly recovered, 
as tho$e of the Ongvns and Linapis have 
lately been* 

It is only since last age that the study of 
ccHnparative philology has begun to be 
appreciated : and quite recently that Ian- 
glides have been made subservient to his- 
r torical researches^ Pigafetta h ad, however^ 
' set the examples as ea^lyasI^SO to colleet 
American Tocabal»riie«t of wHoh he gave 
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I two, the Br^ziUan and £gtagon: which 
.are quite important, since by them we 
trace both tribes seen by him to the Aruac 
race. For lack of frequent ancient vocabu- 
laries, we must often grope in the dark ; 
but I do not despair to be able to restore 
many lost languages, by fragments escaped 
from the common ruin. I have already 
saucceeded with the Taino of Hayti, the 
Cahiri of Trinidad, Talega and Apalachi 
of North America, the Chontal of central 
America, the Colla of Peru, and the Seke 
of old Chili ; whereby I shall draw some 
happy conclusions. 

Asia has been the country of fables, Af- 
rica of monsters, and America of Systems, 
for those who prefer opinions to reality. 
The systems and hypotheses of philosophy 
^r ignorance upon America, exceed all the 
Asiatic fables. A crowd of prejudices, 
false opinions and fantastic theories, Jiave 
been asserted on this hemisphere, often 
mistaking a small part of it for the whole. 
, Som^ have declared all the Americans a 
red, beardless, noked and barbarous race, 
or a peculiar species of men. Others that 
they came out of the ground or from the 
clouds, or over a bridge, instead of boats 
oa: on the ice. Others that they are all 
Jews, or Malays, or Tartars. Lastly, even 
that Eklen was here and Noah built the ark 
in America! All these systems and fifty 
more brought forth by ignorance or prides 
Jire based upon the mosA absurd pro^t or 
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a few insulated facts : while there are his- 
torical facts easy to prove that are neglected 
or forgotten. 

Thus it is a positive fact that many 
ancient nations of the east, such as the 
Lybians, Moors, Etruscans, Phenicians, 
Hindus, &/C. had he^ird of America, or 
knew nearly as much of it, as we did of 
Australia and Polynesia 100 years ago. 
It is as certain that America contained 
anciently, as even now, a crowd of distinct 
nations and tribes; some of which were 
quite civilized, perhaps as much as the 
Spaniards led by Columbus ; the others 
more barbarous, but not entirely savage.^ 
There were but few, if any, real saviEges in 
America, dwelling in woods without social 
ties ; most of them were wandering tribes 
of fishermen or hunters. 

There were formerly in America as now, 
tribes of all complexions, as elsewhere : ' 
yellowish, olive, coppery, tawny, red^ied, 
brown, incarnate or white, and even black- 
ened or negro-like. Tall and dwarfish men 
from 8 to 4 feet in size, called giants and 
pygmies — ^men with various frames, skulls, 
and features, of all the sorts found in the 
eastern hemisphere. 

The Americans had long before Colum-' 
bus, large cities ; built of stones, bricks or 
wood, with walls, ditches, temples, palaces. 
Some of which were of immense size and 
population. One of them Otolum near 
Palenque was 28 miles long, equal ita 
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Thebes, Babylon and Kinoj in size and 
txK^uments. Nearly all the ancient sci- 
ences and useful primitive arts were known 
in America, as well as commerce and navi- 
gation, symbolic and alphabetic writing, 
nearly all the Asiatic religions, &c. The 
most civilized nations had even colleges 
and universities, canals and paved roads, 
sf)lendid temples and monuments, &/C. 

It would be tedious to designate all what 
has not been told, or been very unworthily 
noticed, upon America, The whole of 
these outlines shall be comments upon the 
forgotten facts relating to this third of the 
world. Such as are found recorded by 
chance in one or few authors, scattered in 
1000 volumes, unsought and unnoticed hy 
nearly all the other^riteirs. 

Respecting the chronology of the Ame- 
rican annals, it is rather obscure and doubt- 
fiil ; but perhaps npt more so than that of 
all ancient nations except the Chinese. It 

., frequently ascends as far as the floods and 
ey€^ the creation. The most ancient dates 
are found among the Tols or Toltecas and 
Atlantes, Mexicans or Aztecas, the Muyz* 
cas, Ongwis, Linapis, Slc. But it is difficult 
to make those dates agree among them- 
selves, pr with our oriental dates. However 
the American annals may be divided into 
great periods, which can be admitted as 

r certain, and resting points of history at 
peculiar epochas. 
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Here is their tabid^r view. 

1. Ancient hist(M*y, en^h^ with Colum^ 
bus in 1492. 

i. Antidiluvian period^ beginning at 
the creation, about ^90 years before Co^ 
lumbus according to the Tbls; jftid ending' 
with the last cataclysm of Peleg, about 
3788 years before Columbus. 

2. Doubtful period^ from that epocha 
till the reform of Tol astronomy^ 1612 years 
before Columbus. This includes several 
subordinate periods and epochas. 

About 3100 years before Columbus, set-' 
tiement of the Linapis in Shinaki or Fir land 
or Oregon in N. W. America. ' 

About 2500 years before Columbus, wars 
of the Towancas and Ongwis, the hero 
Yatatan, &c. in North America. 

3. Certain period, Gcom 1612 till Co- 
lumbus' arrival in 1492. Many lesser p€^, : 
riods and epochas. ' ' 

442, after Christ— End of the -Tollaa 
kingdom. 

492, — Beginning of Atotarho dinasty of 
Ongwis. . > 

558, — Empire of Tol-tecas begins in' 
Anahuac, and lasts till 942. ' ., 

840, — Beginning of the wars of Zipanas 
and Caris in South Peru. 

947, — Foundation of the kingdom of 
Mayapan by Cuculcan in Yucatan. 

985, — ^Discovery of America by the 
Norwegians. 
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* 

1000, — Conquest of Quito by the Skiris. 

1105, — Beginning of the Incas empire. 

1322, — ^Foundation of Tenuchtitlan or, 
Mexico. 

II. Modern history, from 1492 tiU our 
days. 

1. Colonial Period, from 1492 till 1776, 

2. Independent Period, beginning in 
1776. The foundation of the empire of 
Brazil in 1822 may begin a subordinate 
period. 

Each age may bear the name of a wise 
legislator or eminent personage : the ages 
of modern history are those of 1. Columbus, 
tS. Las-Casas, 3. William Penn, 4. Wash- 
ingtcm, 5. Bolivar. 



CHAPTER n. 

Materials for the history of the Ameri* 
tuics. — Authors, Documents, Sciences. 
— languages. Civilization, ^. 

V Far from following the example of many 
American historians, who often take a sin- 
gle guide for their crude compilations, or 
avoid the trouble to consult all the historical 
sources^ I have taken care in my researches 
to employ all the possible m^ans to reach 
the truth, and collect all the facts that are 
scattered among a crowd of writers. I 
have carefully analysed, compared and 
judged the materials, details and even^ 
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thus procured: nay, all the auxiliarj^lci- 
ences have afforded additional fragments 
Of proofs. 

These materials may be divided into 1© 
series or kinds 
I 1. Works, printed or manuscript. 

2. Documents and monuments. 

3. Maps, plans, views, &c.* 

4. Natural sciences. 

5. Ethnography. 

6. Traditions and annals. 

7. Chronology and astronomy. 
\ 8. Languages and philology. 
i 9. Religion, mythologies, &c. 

10. Civilization, laws and manners.. 

The writers upon America are very nu^ 
merous; but mostly defective or local. A 
number, however, have attempted to con- . 
sider the whole continent: the princips^,* 
among those containing facts upon all parts^ £ 
of America are chiefly , ft^,- 

Herrera, History and Geography of Spar^ .^ , 
nisK ^Lme?ica carried till the year 1554« vt;'^ , 

Delaet, Historical Geography of Amaiti 
rica, till 1630. ^J- 

Garcias, Origins of the Americans.-**- 
Spanish work. •*■ 

Carli, American Letters. — Italian worjfcr 

Ogilby, History and Geography of Amo-» 
rica, till 1670. 

Raynal, European Settlements ki Amck 
rica, till 1774. 

Alcedo, Geographical Dictionary of g^a«- 
America in 1786. — Spanish vrotk ::• 

■ ' ' M 
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id ,1820. 

T chiefly 

ecclesiastical, and incomplete, 14 volumes 
1768-70, in French. 

Robertson, false History of America or 
Spanish Conquests of Mexico or Peru. 

The collections of travels by Hackluyt, 
purchas, Harris, Ramusio, Barcias, Pre- 
jpost, &c. 

1 The American researches of Ulloa, 
^umboldt, M'CuUoh, &c. 

I have consulted and analyzed all these 
general works, and many others of less 
account ; but I have not yet read Hervas 
nor Compagnone, ktMwing them merely 
though quotations 

' T^>>" fi-'* Bibliotheea Americana or 
riters on America, was given 
1701 and 1713. Another 
England in 1719 ; a third in 
). They contain the names, 
ns, dates, &c. of over 300 
I to America. Robertson 
it of nearly as many, which 
have consulted, although he 
it th^ tell us. Humboldt 
catalogue of 250 authors, 
him. In 1831, Aspinwall 
American Library contain- 
; and Warden, in Paris, his 
g 977 American works with 
id maps. 
AJI this does not complete the account 
of boo&s on America ; since I have seen 
4 



many (nnitted in all these catalogtie^:^- 
tbougfa I never could meet some mentioned 
there. I wiU caretidly notice them, that 'ji 
maybe known where I found my materials, 
' and what may yet have escaped my re>- 
searches. I have already consulted upward* '■ 
df 600 writers on both Araericas^nd there • 
are at least 1000 already printed, I meaa ' 
special or local works connected with his-^ 

Itwy. If we were to add to these the bo^ 
tanists, naturalists, paltry ctrnipilers, and 
pamphlets, we might make a catalogue of 
3000 works on America, her inhabitants 
t and producti(His. 

I will refer gradually to them, and have 
collected them all in my manuscript illustraf 
tions; materials, printed viorks. There*- 
ibre we do not lack prir 
the choice of the best 
many works merely cor 
ders, errors, hypotheses 
repetitions : which ougl 
«rder to gather facts a 
we must not reject as p 
way clash with our ide; 
ia ohieily needfiil so rec 
events and facts mentio 
"h-arellerB and observers 

These numerous loc 
be divided into three cli 
^xtA annalists, 2. teavellers and geographers, 
3. antiquarians and philologists. I ^all 
liow merely miention the most useful (which 
I kave all consulted) upcwi the Peruviao 
and Austral regions of South America. 
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ink. The principal historians are, 1. 
olina. History of Chili, 3. Fumes, CirA 
History of Buenos Ayres, Paraguay and 
TuciHnan, 3. Lavega, History of Peru^ 4, 
Debrizoffer, history of AbipcNoes, 5. Char* 
iei^oix of Paraguay, 6. Techo, on Ditto, 
7^ 6.*Lozano and Jolis on Chaeo, 9. Mura* 
tort, *a.nd 10. Renger, Paraguay* 

3d. The principal writers who have 
fimiished historical facts, with geographical 
Mid ethnographical materials, are old tror 
meUers^ 1. Pigafetta and Magellan, 2. Ca<- 
liot, 3. Shmidel, 4. Drake, 5. Cavendish, 6. 
Aoarete, 7. Knivet, 8. Frezier, 9 Sepp, 10^ 
Brewer^ 11. Nyel, 12. Schmidtmeyer^ 

\e modem travdUrs are^ I. Azara, % 

loa, 3. Humboldt, 4. Cook, 5. Byron, <L 

^ erouse, 7« Sterenson, 8. Myers, 9. HeyB, 

Afer Beaumont, 11. Gillespie, 12. Yidal, 13. 

d, 14. King, 15. Morrell, 16u Andrew, 

7. Temple, 18. Mawe, 19. Proctor, SO. 

raham, 21. Head, 22. Pernetty. 

The principal original geographers and 

thn(^aphers are, 1. Fernandez on Chi- 

itos 1726, 2. Bueno, Ditto 1800, 3. Falk- 

r, on Patagonia 1774, 4. Molina on Chili 

nd Cuyo, 5. Lozano on Chaco 1733, 6. 

ler. Memoirs on Peru, 7. Gih, Sooth 

America 1782. 

3d. Lastly the auidliary writers on philo* 
logy, antiquities and other historical branch- 
es are, 1. Adelung, Yater, Maltelnam, Balbi, 
)&c., on all American languages, 2. Ameii- 
^ean researches of Humboldt, Macouloh 
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1829. Those of Depaw and Ranking are 
shamefiil, perverting every thing to suppwt 
false systems. 

Manuscripts. There are yet many sudi 
extant on America, in the libraries of both 
hemispheres. Clavigero gave a long list 
of Mexican Manuscripts. Fwies quotes* 
several on Austral America. There are 
several extant in Central America and 
South America, in Peru and Brazil. Many 
have been lost through wiliiil neglect, or 
destroyed at the Spanish Conquest, the 
expulsion of Jesuits, Slc. Those in the aa« 
ncient languages, Mexican, Tarasca, Tzen- 
dal, &c., are now very rare, and much 
esteemed. Those burnt by Zumaraga, the 
Mexican Omar, have been often regretted. 
Lord Kingb<»*ough has lately published 
some at a great cost. 

The manuscripts which I could consult 
on South America are but few. Those on 
North America are more numerous and 
very important ; particularly the traditicnui - 
of the Linapis, Shawanis, &/C., they ar^ . 
chiefly on wood, bark, skins or Mosaie 
strings. But I have received several man* 
uscript vocabularies of the languages ot 
Guyana, Brazil, Texas, Mexico, &c. and I 
have consulted several manuscripts in the 
libraries of Philadelphia. 

There are, besides, in the public or pri- 
vate libraries of all the great cities of both 
Americas, several interesting hktorical 
works, which have never been published* 
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There are several in Philadelphia, particu- 
larly the historical collections of Simetierre. 
Often the best or most important works 
^e^nnot be printed : while a crowd of paltey 
compilations are ushered to deceive the 
pubhc. This may be deemed a remainder 
of the prevailing ignorance and error. In- 
stead of appreciating the learned and useful 
works, the prevailing taste is for historical 
i^«nances and systematic fables. It is 
needful to seek these previous labors, which 
ran the rish of being totally lost, if we will 
not have again to blush hereafter for these 
iHStorical losses. 

I give the list of such vnnong my own 
manuscripts, as have been employed to 
write this history. They are yet in my 
possession, but I wish to see them depoi^ted 
in a great public Hbrary ; where they might 
foe consulted. 

1. Materials for the history, ethnogra- 
|rfiy, &c. of the Americans, their anhal&r, 
chronology, &c. 40 books, begun in 183(9, 
eontinued ever since, and not yet closed. 

2* Vocabularies of the ancient and mo- 
dem languages of both Americas, symbols, 
glyphs, &c, 4 books, begun 1884. 

3. Comparitive geography and ethnogra- 
phy of ancient and modem America, 5 
books, with maps, &c, begun 18S4 

4 Ancient . monuments of North and 
iSouth America, compared vnih ^e primi"- 
Utb m<mum«nti9,o^ the eastern bemisp&^eii 
a books and 200 plans, &c., 1^92. 
4* 
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5. Teluts, or the primitive History of 
the Earth and Mankilid in Protholia, Oce* 
aiua and Neotholia, With the ancient and 
modern general ethnografrfiy, 30 books, 
begun in 1821. 

6. Synglosson, or compared examination 
of all languages and natioi^, 6 books, began 
1825. 

7. Iconographical Illustrations of all my ^ 
historical works and travels^ ccmtaining 
over 1000 maps, plans, views, costumes, 
portraits, alfdiabets, symbols, impleme^s, 
&.C., in 10 cartoons, begun 1816. 

8. Travels in North America, in 180^, 
3, 4, and from 1815 to 1835. In many 
manuscript books and journals. 

I have often been apprehensive of the 
fate oif Boturini, for these interesting manu- 
script and long researches* This has hap- 
pened already for one of my manuscripts. 
As early as 1825 I sent to the Academy 
of Science in Boston, a manuscr^rt of 240 
pages, being an account of the materials^ 
yet existing for the history of the nations 
and tribes of America h^ore Columbus^ 
This was for an offered prize of $100: which 
was never awarded, although my memoir 
was declared the best sent. And instead 
of depositing this manuscript in the library 
of the American Antiquarian Society as 
requested, it has been lost or stolen. If 
never recovered, and that the public may 
judge of the merits of it, at such an early 
period of my historical studies^. I vnll state 
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the principal residts of my enquiries there* 
ia ; which tenor, t(^ether with their length, 
were the ostensible reasmis for not award- 
ing a prize {nrolmbly never meant to be 
awarded. 

I therein proved in 1825, 1st. that there 

are yet materials enough, notwithstanding 

the loss of many, for an ancient history of 

America. 

/ 2. That a complete American history 

' ought to employ and combine all the ma* 

; terials afforded by geology, geography, 

' physics, chronology, physiology, etlmology, 

archeology, philology, on America, with all 

the traditions of the Americans. 

3. Geology and physical geography indi- 
cates the cradles and ancient settlements 
•of mankind, the revolutions of naturie, the 
places unfit for population, the means of 
access, probable route of colonies, &/C. • 

4. America has an ancient geography pre- 
vious to 1492, which ought to be restored. 

5. The coincidence of names of nations 
and tribes, afford a comparitive concord- 
ance,^ indicating ancient connections or 

• identity. 

6. The ancient American population, 
must have been derived from the nearest 
shores of Afi"ica, Europe and Asia. The 
points where all the indications and tradi- 
tions tend, are the Antilles, next Paria and 
Guyana in South America ; Anian or Tol- 
lan and Alaska in the N. W with Sucanun- 
ga or Greenland to the N. E. 
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7. The philological solution of historical 
afiiinities, must be sought in the roots o€ 
thc^ languages, their conformity or analo* 
gies, the number of simUar sounds, roots 
and words; which are susceptible of a 
mathematical calculation, and referable to 
the theory of probabilities. 

8. Many primitive nations in all parts of 
the earth, may thus be proved to have been 
akin or related. 

9. Noah's flood was nearly general ; but 
perhaps not universal. His ark or THBE 
was perhaps Thibet : and his 3 sons 3 na- 
tions saved there. 

10. It has been proved that all the anti- 
diluvian patriarchs were Nations, their long 
ages being the duration of dynasties or 
states. This opinion may also he enter- 
tained of many other ancient patriarchs or 
heads of tribes, every where, by the usual 
figure of personification. 

11. Peleg's flood was volcanic, not so 
general as Noah's. There may have been 
many successive cataclysms blended in this, 
as this has been ofl:en mistaken in date for 
Noah's 

12. The cradle of the Tulans or Mexican 
nations, must have been the Tulan of Asia, 
since Turan and Tartary. There are many 
places called Tula, all over the earth, indi- 
cating settlements of Atlantes. 

13. The ancient chronology of America 
may be restored. Several dates given, a 
system proposed. 
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14. All the races and complexions of 
mankind are found in America. 

15. America was known to the ancient 
nations, particularly the Atlantes, Pela- 
gians, Phenicians, &c. 

16. Some highlands of America were 
not covered at Noah's flood, and might be- 
cpme the azylums of men, animal, and 
yegetation, However, but few nations can 
be traced to these azylums in America. 

: . 17. The ancient monuments of both 
Americas, are similar to the primitive 
monuments of Asia, Africa and Europe. 

18. The ancient inscriptions of America 
can be explained. A key may be found 
for all: some are evidently pelagic. 
* 19. The religions of the Americans, were 
sioiilar to the primitive religions of the 
eastern hemisphere. 

20. The manners and customs, of the 
Americans, are very various, and form no 
peculiar test. 

21. Many American nations were highly 
civilized, besides the Mexicans and Peru- 
viai^ : skilful in agriculture, and the arts, 
having cattle, colleges, &c. 

My reward for having ascertained and 
proved those facts, was to be denied the 
prize, and to have my manuscript mislaid 
or lost or stolen ! My historical researches 
ever since have continued to confirm nearly 
all these facts. (Note 1.) 

2. Documents and monuments. The 
historical titles and proofs, inscriptions. 
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tng east to L^bia, Syria, Russia, Permp^ 
Tartary, &c. They have less resemblance 
with the monuments of Egypt, Greece^^ 
Rome, India and China; yet some kin^s 
somewhat assimilate. In fact, there are, 
throughout both Americas, three very difiH 
tinct classes of monuments, indicatmg dis<- 
tinct arts and architecture. 

The first or rudest, assimilate nearly to 
those yet used by the rudest tribes in tte 
north or in Brazil, Antilles, &c., indicating 
a similar barbarous state. 

The second or prhnitive, is known by 
using wood and earth instead of stones for 
buildiu^. 

The third or most refined, employed 
stones, often well cut as in Mexico, Centril 
America, Peru, &/C., and indicates arts 
nearly equal to those of Egypt and India. 

Besides such great monumental remains; 
there are lesser antiquities ; fragments of 
sculpture, statues, idols, painting. Mosaic, 
&c., either in metals, stones, pottery, beads, 
&/C., found every where mixed with the 
others. 

But the most singular and dubious relics 
of antiquity, are subteraneous or in excava- 
tions : these are in caves, mines, pits, &c.: 
while under ground are found trees, stumps, 
charcoal, ashes, shells, pavements, walls, 
bouses, &c. that must have been buried by 
alluvions, diluvions or new formed soil. It 
has been surmised or ascertained that some 
may be antidiluvian : although those ki 
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4e^ alluvial soils, near streams, aiul eott- 
necked with graves, may have been biuied 
by men, or fluvial inundations^ Mummies; 
8k^et<ms and bones, with human apparel 
and implements have been fiwrnd in caves, 
evidently buried there by human means, 
and not by floods. Human remains are but 
seldom if ever ccmnected with the organic 
remains of the sml and caves, wen of the 
latest geological date* 

3. Ge^graphy^ Maps, Jffc. The knowl- 
edge of the regions and localities inhabited 
by mankind, of where colonies are sent, 
emfM^es founded, is needflil to history, in 
order to understand and treat the events 
and nrigrations. The phyncal eonfigura- 
tiofi of the land, the climates, plains, momv- 
tains and streams, have a great influence 
on civiIi2ation and ccrnimunicatioiis. Phym* 
cal geography is constant and invariaUe: 
while civil or ethiK^aphical geography is 
constantly fluctuating in limits and names* 

If we had comfdete series of maps by 
chronological order upon America; we 
should find therein the materials for a com« 
parative historical geograjAy, and succes- 
sive ethnography, i^fowing the gradual revo* 
lutions of mankind, l^e old maps of 
America, those of La^ the dd geogfik 
phers itc. are very valuable fer this object. 
Many travellers in AsAerica, have giv^en 
original maps, which finmish mnilar ma«#- 
ria&. I have chiefly used fbr Peru anl 
Attsttel America, the maps of Laret, A^a^ 
5 
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rete,D'AnviUe, Molina, Falkner,Cochraae, 
WedeL the Jesuits, <&c. Among the modern 
general maps, relating to South America, 
the Spanish ma^ of 1810 and 1822, the 
English of 1815, the French of 1830, the 
latest America,n of Tanner, &c. By those 
materials I have been able to trace and fix 
four periods of Ameri(5an geography, 2 smt 
cient and 2 modern. 

I. Primitive geography of America. ^ 
. n. Ancient ditto, or between 1400 and 
1500. 

ni. Modern colonial geography. 

IV. Modem independent geography. 

I have formed Mpt. maps of the two 
first periods, which shall be published grad- 
ually, or in my Illustrations of the Anciei^ 
Geography of America. We have thou*- 
sands of maps cm the early geography iof 
the Eastern Hemisphere, and no one as yet 
pn the Western Hemisphere ! to show the 
respective limits and poiritions of Ancient 
Empires, Nations, Cities, &c., except Clavi- 
gero's map of Anahuac at the Spanish 
conquest, those of Hayti, Laet, &c. 

We have the plans of Ancient Mexico 
and Cuzco ; but lack those of Tiahuanaco, 
Otolum, aiul many more important for an- 
cient history. Several plans of ancient 
sites of civilization have been given, along 
with those of monuments. I have many 
in Mpt. yet unpublished. The greatest 
part of modern cities, are built on ancient 
sites, firom Mexico to Chili. In North 
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eommunicatioiis of tribes. Maize was cnl-* 
tirated in Assyria, West Tartary, NorUi 
Africa and Java, before 1492, as asserted 
hy Marco Polo, Crawford, Raffles. GebcH 

America had anciently several cereal 
plants, besides maize, two kinds of indi- 
genous wheat and barley in Chili. The 
Ctoinoa and Zizania, the rice of South and 
North America. Many roots, beans, seeds, 
fruits and flowers, were cultivated &om 
Canada to Chili. Native dies were abun^ 
iMt,the indigo and annate were natives. 
B^ aad yellow cochineal were nursed and 
collected. Many peculiar kinds of cottdH^ 
gilfcs, hem^ flax, agave, jmlm, &ic,were 
^^vated or collected to use for cloths, > 
threads, ropes, &c. * 

Pi^leontology, a new science, seeks for 
Iho rratudns ot animals dwelling on earth, 
hefinre m^uikind. America has alreadj 
afibrded the huge mastodons, elej^antSi 
lll^atherium,megsJoi^x, as primitive land 
ammals, and many large reptiles, crocodilei 
0f streams and lakes. 

American Zoology is very peculiar : % . 
Ssw arctic quadrupeds, birds and insects ex-^ 
eepted ; all the animals of this hemisphere 
nte peculiar to it. Reptiles almost entirely 
Mch, even in the North. All the Americau 
Monkeys form distinct species. The tropi-^ 
cal animals of the two hemispheres arQ 
dttstinct, even often in genera. Out of 3^ 
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latitude 40 ly. and S. oi^ 100 kinds wb 
ftwnd, or even leas. Social plants and 
grimes abound in plains, and in the North 
d'windle to mosses and lichem. 

Trees were early tools of civilization^ 
aflbrding timb^, fuel, dies, houses, boa^ 
v^eapons, Slc. Fruit trees afforded food in 
abundance : even the tribes of North Amer-» 
ica near latitude 40 d. had 40 kinds of na- 
tive wild fruits, and had begun to plaDi 
orohards of plumbtrees, peachtrees, oraln 
trees, nut-trees^ They knew how to make 
mis of nuts, to dry the fruits, make sugars 
out of maples and other trees. 

Fish has always afforded an ample sup- 
ply of fi)od to ^irlv nations^ wheiM^e" the 
^it^erence to dwell near streams. Lakes 
«|ld shores. Notwithstanding the aw imming 
rambles of fishes, it is only the pelagic or 
oceanic tribes of them that axe conunon to 
both hemisjpheres. Most of the r^dei^ 
shore fishesof America are peculiar Bpe(»^B;»^,. 
^U more so with lacustral and fluviatikjt ' 
^shes. These are divided into peculiar r 
iregions. Our northern lakes form one ; aii4 t*" 
aJimost every lai^e stream has a pecidior '" 
g^aaration of finny tribes : such are thm ' 
MGiaaissippi, M aranon, Parana, the Atlantic 
streams and rivers, those of Brazil^ &c. 

Minerals aboimd in both Asaegfioas. It 
liSAgotd and silver that drewbitha"^ 
g;rm9y Spajoodi freebooters. The dviUfe^ 
MitiMis loiew Qunii]^ amokiiigfcaitii^t ud 
^mf^ Tb^ iM foUU sttv«i «wtr» 
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kmss, lead, &.C4 collected and prized gems^ 
'^nerajdsiagats, Tolcanic glass, &c. Even 
the less civilized tribes of North America 
used copper and lead, clays for pipes, pot- 
tery, &C. Iron was scarce because so hard 
to melt, and highly prized ; but iron-rings 
have been found as jewels around the wrists 
of skeletons. 

Metalic coins were little known except 

in Central America ; but bits of silver, gold, 

tin, iron, were used as eucli. The other 

. mediums of exciiange were skins, mats, 

nutfi, cacao, shells, beads, mosaic works, 

&c. Commerce was well known to many 

natitms; traders went 500 miles to exchange 

. GMnmodities in Florida, Mexico, Yucatan, 

Peru, SiAi. Navigators went by sea fo|- the 

-same purpose all over the Antilles, coast 

of Peru, and in the great streams. It is 

thus that were found many strange and 

jewels, medals, metals, &c., 

ca, and in early tombs. 

•aphy. This new science 

ikes to dei^cribe nations, 

ly many peculiar branches. 

ly or the knowledge of phy- 

Philology or the compara- 

iman speech and laiiguagei. 

meless branch attending to 

the moral ideas, arts, institutions, manners, 

, ^ cirUization, governments and religiong of 

' mnkad; wluch might be called mor^ 

•duMf^apiir. 

. AU tiicee atttfies becone the philosi^j 
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df history, and shall duly command mj^ 
attention. Some writers neglect theiif 
altogether ; others, like Robertson, do not 
know how to collect and accumulate facti . 
instead of isystems: RoIIin has shown ii^ 
his , Ancient History, how usefiil moral 
ethnography may be as an auxiliary: al- 
though he omitted philology and physical 
facts. 

I have studied the men of all the parts 
of the world, in order to know and com- 
pare them, better than had been done. 
All the errors on the histories of nations, 
proceed commonly from the slender or 
partial views acquired or admitted by the 
writers. There is much to glean on th^' 
ethnography of modern nations, and there^^ 
from we may ascend to ancient ethnogra-' 
phy. It would be needful to study well the 
physical and mora} features of all; the" 
shapes of bodies, skulls, faces and limbs; 
the complexions of the skin, hairs and eyes ; 
with the casual or permanent varieties. 

But, above all, we must better study all 
the spoken languages and dialects. It is 
rtrahge that we hardly know anything, and 
iBometimes nothing at all, on the languages 
of many existing tribes, with whom we have 
intercourse in both Americas. It would 
be desirable to procure at , least a vocabu- 
lary of 100 essential words, in each. Such 
words, including the cardinal numbers, wiH 
soon become the key of elimographical 
philology. While the additional study of 
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phcMiology or sounds, of languages, their 
idioiBS and grammars, their roots, and 
Terbs, the alphabets, glyphs and symbols 
used to G<mimunicate ideas, will combine 
to fiimish the complete knowledge of phi- 
lology as a separate science. Although 
I have not always carried so far my re- 
searches; I did so for a few, applying 
d^fly myself to the essential features c^ 
l|tBguag<^ ; and iJie unexpected results will 
J^ surprising^ 

American anthropography will teach 
that there were men of aU sizes, featureyi 
U0d CQQs^exions, in this hemisphere be^ 
fore I49i : notwithstanding the false asteiv 
liens of mai^y writers, who take one natiim 
for the whole America group. Tb& 
Uskihs, the Puniays, the Farias, the Choos, 
&e. were i^ white as the Spaniards, 90 
jubdi tribes were found in South America; 
while many tribes of Choco, the ManabiS) 
. the Yaruras, &o«, were as black as negroes* 
All the <^er shades of brown, tawny and 
eoppa*y, were scattered every where. 
There was not a single red man in Ame-^ 
rica, unless painted mich. Some tribes 
had scanty beards as the Tartars, Chi- 
nese, Berbers, &c«, others bushy beards. 
The Tinguis or Patagons were 7 or 8 feet 
high, and the Guaymas only 4 or 5 feet. 

6. Traditions and Annals. Many. 

^American nations preserve a memory of 

historical events by unwritten traditions, 

repeated from fathers to sons ; or commu- 
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nicated orally by the priests, chiefs or 
elderly men. Many are preserved yet t» 
thi3 day, by frequent repetitions, beii^ 
embodied in songs, hymns, maxims, tales^ 
drawings, or even symbolic figures and 
signs. Many of those traditions are pre- 
cious for history, notwithstanding the &- 
bles, allegories, metaphors, personifications, 
&c., which partly conceal them or render 
the meaning obscure. We must learn to 
decipher them as we do old inscriptiojp 
and medals. 

Although many such are now nearly lost 
for us, by the extinction of the living bookB, 
who kept the remembrance: there are 
many already collected^ and of which ^ra 
ought to maKe a good use. But there are 
as many more, which have never been 
collected nor printed. I have collected 
many such in North America in manu- 
script. It often happens that the American 
tribes will not communicate them to their^ 
foes or oppressors ; but their friends and 
allies may hope to receive the deposit of 
them. Every enlightened traveller ought 
to seek for them wherever he goes. Yet 
after being acquired, they are sometimes 
lost again, by neglect. I have known some 
learned and unlearned men despise them 
equally as Indian Stories^ because they 
despise the ancient American race. There 
are, however, as yet many historical songs, 
poems and tales to collect among all the 
American tribes, which falling in good 
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referred to a series of gradual facta 
Austral America, we are told that 
had notions of astronomy and dates, exc^t 
the Chilians ; yet their chrotiology beghw 
only in 1450. I doubt this : I rather he^ 
lieve that their oral traditions have been 
neglected, as well as those of their neigh* 
hours. 

In Peru, there are many positive dateiv 
yet I was the first to reduce them to chro* 
nological order. In Brazil and Guyana, 
but few dates are found. The Muyzc^usi 
had very early dates, yet few have been 
preserved ; much obscured by personifica- 
tions of dinasties, and Pietrahita begins 
their real annals cmly in 1490, or 45 years 
before the Spanish invasion. In the Antilles 
the dates are quite loose, and difficidt to 
reduce even to a serial order. 

But in Central and Mexican America 
we find many early dates with a regular 
chronology. Yet some are extravagant or 
contradictory. I shall endeavour to eluci- 
date them, so as to reduce the whole to 
ca-der* They must form the base of a 
regular American chronology, that ascends 
by dates to the flood and creation. Itt 
Yucatan the first regular date only reach 
to 940 after Christ. 

In North America, where the smallest 
numb^ of dates existed; we have un^D- 
pectedly and quite lately, found that many 
ancient dates could be procured. CusicK 
has published those of the Ongwi traditions, 
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{i,,wars,'&c^ of the nations thus depriv- 
r written annals or eren . traditions, 
serve also .to rectify the i ituperfect 
1^ or the. fabulous traditions. This 
may lead besides to trace the man- 
n&CBt religions, intercourse, arts and scien- 
G^of ne^^rly all nations; since the proper 
languages of each people offers a picture 
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, It is above all in b<rt;h Americas that this 
Otudy is indispensable in historical reeear- 
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ble of mathematical proofs, and shall be 
unfolded gradually in these pages. 

The theory about the common exclusire 
grammatical structure of all the American 
languages, is equally erroneous and based 
lipon partial facts. Instead of all the 
American languages beitig polysynthetic by 
amalgamating words, we find in America 
many mixt forms, and even the pure mono- 
sylabic : while the amalgamation of words 
prevails more or less in Europe and Afi*ica ; 
chiefly in the Bask, Italian dialects, Greek, 
Berber and other Atlantic dialectis, the 
Negro languages, those of Cafiraria, the 
Sanscrit and all the derived languages. 

It had been asserted that no American 
language was monosylabic : yet Balbi states 
that the Guarani and Maya are such ;' Na- 
sera has lately proved the same of the 
Othomi. Thus we have at least 3 such 
American groups of languages. But there 
lu*e more ; nay many American languages 
bave monosylabic roots, even among the 
mbst amalgamated groups. 

The most obvious grammatical classifi- 
cation of American languages, has escaped 
the acuteness ol philologists. I find it in the 
epithetic structure, or relative position of 
ideas. ' Under this view all the languages 
arrange themselves in three great classes 
or groups. 1. Regular, 2. ResupiiiateY 
3. Mixt. 

1. ^r%e Regular is the most simple bM 
natural form : where the roots or noons are 
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prefixed, and the adjmictB or adjectives, 
expressing epithetes or qualities follow or 
are added. This group includes in the 
Eastern Continent 1. All the Semetic lan- 
guages, Arabic, Hebrew, &c. 2. All the 
Atlantic and Elgyptian languages. 3. AK 
the Celtic and Cantabrian languages. 4* 
All the Polynesian and Malay languages. 
5. The Bhotiya and many languages of 
Thibet. 6. Most of the JNegro languages* 
7. Yakut of Siberia, &Q. 
In America this group includes my groups 

1. Innuit or Uski. 2. Ongwi. 3. Capaha. 
4. Chactah. 5. All the languages related 
thereto in North-west America, thQ Ka^ 
luchi, Mandan, &.c. 6. All the Guarani 
languages of South America, and perhaps 
many others, Mayna, Mobima, &c. 

2. The Resupinate or Reflexed Group: 
where the roots or nouns substantive are 
reversed, following the adjective or epi- 
thetes, which are prefixed. This second 
mode of uniting ideas prevails 1. In all the 
languages of China and Tartary. 2. In 
all the Teutonic languages German. Swede, 
English. 3. In most of the Thracian, Illy- 
rian, Greek and Slavonic languages. 4. 
hi sill the Turkish languages of Turan, 
Bokhara, Turkey. 5. The Newari of Ima- 
^aya. 6. The Qua pr Hottentot of South 
Afiica. 

In America, it is the most {H^evaiiingform^ 
fbund in my groups 1; Linni or Lina{>iF. 

2. Otali <M* Cheroki. 3. In all the Mfmih 
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^n and CHhomi languages. 4. Chontal. 
5^ Skereh or Pani and Shoshoni, of North 
America,— and in South America. 6. ChiU. 
7. Yarura. 8. Mbaya and probably many 
more:* although hardly indicated by the 
philologists. 

3. Mixt Form^ which employs or adopts 
more or less the two former modes ; although 
there is always a prevailing form, that in- 
dicates the original mode of uniting ideas. 
This mixt form appears 1. In the Sanscrit 
aiul all derived languages. 2. In the Zend 
and Persian languages of Iran. 3. In the 
Pelagic and Italic languages, the Latin, 
ItaUan, French, Spanish, Greek. 4. The 
Japs^nese, 8lc. 

, While in America it is found 1. In the 
Aruac languages. 2. The Muyzca. 3. The 
Peruvian languages, &c. of South Ameri- 
ca, and in North America. 4. The Atalan« 
5. Mizteca. 6% Opata, and probably some 
others. 

This comparative classification of lan- 
guages, will greatly help future investiga- 
tions. It will show the improbability of the 
two opposite modes of annexing ideas hav- 
ing been entertained, by the same people at 
any time ; while the mixt form evinces amal- 
gamations of ancient nations. We have 
thus acquired another clue to trace primi- 
tive connections, another available mean 
to* pursue the human steps on earth. 

9. ReUgions and Mythologies^ The 
faujEan o{»Bions on the past and future form 
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every where ample themes of thoughts iai3 
actions. From revelsitions, inspirations^^ 
oracles, wisdom and priestcraft comingledt 
have arisen all the worships, and rites, dog- 
mas and creeds, swaying the hmnan mind^ 
through hope or fear, love or hatred. Th^ 
history of religious ideas, is in fact the hil- 
tory of civilization, since they have sprung 
together in social men. Nearly all the re- 
ligions of Asia (which from hence have 
spread throughout the earth along wi& 
mankind) were found in America: except 
the modern creeds. But the traces of Ju- 
daism and Budhism were very faint and 
local. Mahometism was unknown^ BriL- 
minism hardly known. Christianity or some 
of its rites are traced to Yucatan only, and 
may arise from other sources. , The most 
prevailing worships were the primitive Sa- 
beism, Solar worship, Polytheism, Dualism 
or Manicheism, Shamanism or worship of 
Spirits, Idolatry, and Fetichism or animal 
worship. We find throughout America 
many modifications of these creeds : with 
several complex mythologies, more or lesB 
analogous to eastern dogmas. 

The investigation of these American re- 
ligions affords not only an insight into the 
ancient civilization, but many proofs of an- 
cient communications with Asia or Africa. 
Throughout North America the Dualism, 
mythologies and fabulous traditions point to 
a connexion with Tartary. In Florida^ 
Mexico and Yucatan, begin to a{q>ear tf^ 
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cotmt, as often done by negligent wmteitf^ 
The mannei^s and customs of every pe<4)l% 
are so fluctuating, liable to be changedr^ 
improved by civilization, imitation^ arts atui 
sciences, &c.; that they cannot afford any 
test of connections. They ore often boiw, 
rowed, from neighbors or strangers, diw8iA* 
after awhile by whims or wars, inveid;ed id 
wit the climate and productions it msLj 
afford. We have positive proofs that the 
Europeans have since 1493 greatly modifi94 
the customs of all the tribes they conquered 
or visited. This must have happened ftow. 
merly also, by other visits or commoniea- 
tions. Yet, notwithstanding the unc^tainty 
of the origin and duration of the primitive 
American customs, they must be studiedt 
as one of thasources and objects of history*^ 

We find, in ancient America, nearly dl 
the forms of social civilization and manners 
of the east. But the Nomadic life with 
camels, oxen and sheep, was unknown^ 
well as those animals. The American 
cattle or lamas, &c. of South America^ 
hogs of Coriana, dogs and rabbits of 
Mexico, deers of Florida, buffalos of Taos» 
were kept by sedentary civilized tribes. 
The Nomadic wandering tribes of Amprica 
were chiefly hunters and fishermen : scat"* 
tered around the, agricultural nations, 
spreading fi^om Canada to Chili. 

All the kinds of governments were known 
in America: Theocracy, despoti«n, mo- 
narcbyt oligarchy, and democracy. But 




Ifa^ moet fn'evailhig were theocracy among 
Htfd^'^rilized nations, oligarchy among the 
tttdbarotis natimis: with two peculiar mo- 
^fidaVons, of double kings as among Arabd, 
eivil atnd military; and chiefs of families 
c^ tribes, as among all primitive nations. 
Ulteens were known to but few tribes, al- 
tiKiUgh the female line was often hereditary. 
Written laws and codes were known to the 
T^-tecas, Mexicans, Mayans, Muyzcas, 
Panos, Peruvians, &c. Oral laws were 
^sewhfere preserved by prieste or magis- 
trates. 

Polygamy prevailed among some tribes 
dr castes, but was not universal. The 4 
caMes of Indians are distinctly found in 
nearly all the civilized nations, often modi- 
fied into priests, nobles. Vassals and slaves. 
The arts of music, medicine, smithery, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, agricul- 
ture, pottery, &c., were well known to 
nearly all. The sciences of geometry, 
geografdiy, botany, astronomy, &/C., were 
cultivated from Mexico to Peru, even 
taught in Schoois and colleges ; with the 
arts, the laws, the rites, and history of the 
country. 

Marsden has well distinguished several 
df^ees of civilization in Asia. If no Ame- 
rieah nation had reached the Greeks and 
Romans, or our modern polished and im- 
plored dvilizatron ; it is not extraordinary. 
j^rt the Peruvians, Muyzcas, Tol-tecas, 
ifexicans, Talascas, &/C., were nearly 
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equal to the Chinese, Egyptians and 
dus in civilization; not far remov^ 
the European civilization of the 15th 
tury : nay, in some things superior. T^ 
second degree of American civilizatiM! 
found in Chili, Florida, Cumana, the 
tilles, Popayan, the Linapis, Omaguas 
was equal to that of the Arabs, M 
Celts, Cantabrians, Pelagians, &c. 
the third degree found in all the barbaroug 
nations, Innuit or Esquimaux, Shoshonisi 
Caribs, Brazilians, &/C. was not worse 
than what we find among the Fins, L^pr 
landers, Tartars, Sames, Negroes ami 
Hottentots. 

Individual property in land was alnuM^ 
unknown in America ; but feodal and tribal 
property well understood. Common pro- 
perty of tribes and villages over their ter- 
ritories, was the most usual tenure, modified 
by wars, conquests, tributes. Individual 
property existed only for tenements and 
personal property. Warfares, marriages 
and funerals were very different in every 
nation. The weapons of war were clubs, 
arrows, darts, lances, axes, Macana swords, 
Sarbacanes or blowing tubes, slings, nooses, 
thronged balls, &c. as elsewhere. There 
was a peculiar diplomacy, with heralds, 
envoys, messengers. Shields, towers, forts, 
vvalls, ditches, were used for defence, be- 
sides Estopils a peculiar quilted armor. 
Flags, banners, and standards were known. 
The calumets, leaves or green feath^Si 
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Council fires, and wiiite flags were emblems 
at peace. Alliances and confederations 
existed fir(Hn earliest times, also the adOp«> 
tion of tribes and prisoners. Slavery was 
hardly known ; but vassalage much ex 
tended over conquered tribes. 

Dresses and ornaments were quite va- 
rkms. Seal skins used by the Innuit. 
Deer skins and furs by the tribes of North 
America. In tropical America many 
tribes went nearly naked, with a mere 
apron or pagne of cotton or- grass cloth. 
But the civilized nations were decently 
clothed with cotton shirts and feather man- 
tles. The Poncho is a true American 
dress known from Mexico to Chili, hardly 
known out of America except Polynesia. (4) 

Women wore long'pagnes or gowns. 
They made cloths of lama wool in Peru ; 
of cotton, hemp, nettles, grass, feathers &c. 
there and elsewhere ; either twisted, plait- 
ed or woven. The Peruvians and Chilians 
had a peculiar loom and plough. Cotton 
looms were used in Florida, Mexico, and 
all over South America, even by the Ca- 
ribs to make hainacs or hanging bedi^. 
Among some nations women had the most 
labor to perform ; yet even the men as- 
sumed hunting, maiang canoes, huts, wea- 
pons, &/C. More civflized tribes Worked 
together in the fields : The proud and war- 
like employed vassals ot dlaves. 

Painting the body or face, was usual 
among many nations, but not general. It 
7 
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was useful against heat and iSies, or iMv. 
used to inspire lore or terror. Ornaaa^ipJlK)^ 
to th^^head, ears, nose, lips, wriste, 
&/C., were more oi* lei^ adopted by 
and women. The hair was usually wMA 
long; but many tribes cut it in varlQ||K 
ways, as a crown or tufl. The beard ^NHt, 
when scanty was deemed unbecoming" fcjr*** 
many tribes, and totally eradicated ; iw 
some tribes wore beards. The head wrfir 
often left uncovered ; but hats were worn 
in the N. W. and Central America^ tvff^ 
bans in Paria and Florida, feather crowns 
in the tropics, Lautas or diadem-bands in 
Peru and the Andes. Shoes and gloves 
were unknown ; but sandals, leggings, leaf- 
ther clods, and mocassins or slippers df 
various substances, commonly used 5 with 
singular snow shoes of bark in winter by 
northern tribes. 

NOTES OF CHAPTER U, 

1. In 1824, 1 published my first essay 
<m American history, a pamphlet on the 
Ancient History of Kentucky ^ or Central 
North America, before 1770. Although 
it was a mere rude sketch, it contains 
many important historical facts. I was 
too little advanced then in philological 
"Studies, to give it their support, and many 
of my surmises must be rectified by it. 
My late researches have also greatly im- 
paired the general belief of the Tartarian 
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1 route of the Mexican 

this presumed key in 
tic Joomal; but many 
ons are yet required to 
es, although the Lybian 
mt. 

Travels in Sicily, Greece 

113-14, published 1830, 

lOut Hesiod's mention of 

poor in mush and cakes 

[s: the modem Greeks 

Arabic corn, in Italy it 

.is called Grano-turco, or Turkish-corn: 

having reached Greece snd Italy through 

tfae ^abs, and not from America. It has 

been cultivated in Java, .Central Africa, 

Soudan, &.C. from time immemorial, having 

native names in the Negro languages. Ge- 

bdlin thinks it was knovm in Assyria. Polo 

found it in Tartary in the 13th century. 

Frazer lately saw it almost wild in the 

Imalaya mts.: it has never been found 

-quite wild in America. 

4. The Poncho is a long strip of cloth, 
-with a hole in the middle for the head, the 
■ends banging before and behind, often fas- 
tened on the sides. It was used by the 
ancient Mexicans, the Muyzcas, Pemviana 
and Chilians. It has been adopted as quite 
convenient by the Spanieh colonists, wid 
is very becoming when ornamented. 



oi empires ; mn uie retu puuusopiiicai iii^ 
tory has a nobler aim. It seeks resnltsj' 
teaches lessons of wisdom, brands with in- 
famy the foes of mankind, and inspires 
veneration for the benefactors of the human 
race. It presents examples wtulhy to be 
followed, and recwds the crimes to be 
avoided. 

The several departments of bistfny that 
are distinguished as biography, civil and 
' ecclesiastical annals, moral and physical 
surveys of m.ankind, comparative philology, 
archeology, chronology, mythdogy, &o. 
All combine to instruct and amuse, to record 
the past and present, and to lead to better,^ 
liiture actions, an improved social prder.* 
The nations often forget the wise lessons <^ 
time and experience ; but they are continu- 
ally recalled to memory and view by the 
historiaiis, who seek the truth, and setting 
aside the sway of human passitMis or na- 
tiond prejudices, present the faithfiil mirror 
of history to the eyes of posterity. 

Such is my aim. American history has 
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iNMnn^mueh despised or perverted, that 
Ikw lessons, have been drawn frcxn it : y^t 
'Ifc fiords ample scope for reflection, study 
- IqkI admiration. Nearly one half of the 
Miitable globe, dming all the past ages, 
C^ttDot fail to offer a variety of subjects, to 
^m^ the attention of philosophy, wisdom 
4di($ philanthropy: thkt mutual benevo- 
lenGts of mankind, which ought ever to be 
&|t ; but is so often discarded or forgotten 
through the contrary tendencies of |Hide, 
lust, cupidity, and all the baneful passions. 

The connections of historical facts with 
all the sciences, afford another usefiil theme; 
that may vastly increase our comparative 
knowledge : much of it has arisen, besides' 
observation, from accur^^te comparison, 
analysis and generalization, which combine 
to give residts, enlarging the field and 
s{^ere of human knowledge, in all its 
branches. . 

If we go back, by the help of geology, to 
the most remote periods of existence and 
life in this hemisphere, we find it like the^^ 
remainder of the globe, immersed under 
the Ocean. There, in the depths of the 
Ixriny waves, the actual rocks now support* 
ing the dry soil, were formed and matcnred : 
superposed and intenmngled by aquatic and 
volcanic phenomena and catadymis, if itot 
by superadded aerial depoi^tioM. Then 
were formed the primitive strata of Amer-^ 
ica, ere life had b^g^m to vivify die WM^ f 
tfacm wwe east &e P^fd^Mi Orui^M^ 
7* 
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fiSialeg, Basalts, and other p^iiriitiye 
canic rocks, that are now^jhiefly 
Boreal and Western America, the Atjiil^j 
Mts. Parima, and Brazil, the Austral^lMc ^ 
Boreal Mands, Hayti and the AjitJjjIit '/' 
This was the first period of terr^tial Op- 
tion. '■/' '4: 

After this period of unknown lengtb,'Hi^ $' 
gan the epocha of aquatic life ; wheri'die 
breath of God, moving on the waters, ga.¥e 
life and motion to organized aquatic beings; 
1. Plants and Fucites, 3. Sp(»)gites and Al- 
cyonites, 3. Polyps and corals, 4. Worms 
and radials, 5. Sluggs and shells, 6« Med- 
lusca and Cephalopodes, 7. Trilobites and 
Crustacites • • • AH incipient vegetating 
beings, or inferior unbony animals, gfadu* 
ally evolved and born in the waters of- the 
Sea. ... Followed by the more perfect - 
vertebrated aquatic animals, 8. Fishes and 
Sharks, 9. Snakes and reptiles ; lastly, 10. 
Seals and whales. Some of which require 
fidiallow water, to dwell and breed . . This 
was the seomd period of American Crea- 
tion: Aquatic life. 

The third epocha is that of the destruc- 
tion of aquatic life, by cataclysms and de- 
positions, submarine volcanic cavernous 
eruptions or other causes, throwing sikld^n- 
ly in a soft, sandy or muddy state, the sub^ 
stances that have formed the secondary 
mountains or strata of psamites, ai^k^ 
calcarites, carbcmites, &rc., that over-- 
whelmed the ac^atic tribes in their wiqr ; 



-i^Mdnli becomii^ therein ent(Niibed as liying 
"rklnedals of this globe, declare to us these 

4;|||liyghty successive cataclysms or floods of 

tewid, clay, lime and coal ; now met in vast 
Unions, the Alleghanies and Central North 
America, Florida and the Bahama Islands; 
the hills and plains of Brazil, Chili, East 
Peru, and Central Maragnmi. • • • This 
^BVas the second period of terrestial forma- 
tion in America, the third of successive 
eventful periods. 

The fourth must have been the rise of 
the land above the waters, if not already 
partly begun. The epocha of terrestrial , 
upheaving and distortion of strata, by an 
awfiil inward force ; either volcanic, or ca- 
ktrific, or of growing crystalization ; form-* 
ing mountains and islands, raising them 
above the Ocean ; to become the nucleus 
of future Continents^ The American hem** 
isphere had then probably two great island^, 

. in the North and South, with many smaller 
islands between them, in the tropical sea : 
the Alleghany and Atlantis forming two 
others in the east, and many others stud- 
ding the two polar regions. The insulated 
mountain tract between Lake Nicaragua 
and the long valley of Clioco, must then 
have formed another Island of the Antilles. 
Guyana or Parima was also another large 

^ island : while Brazil was a vast peninsula 
attached to the Andes. I have endeavcM*- 
ed to express this first configuration o£ 
America in my two maps of Iforth and 
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SoiMh America ; when tl 
about 500 feet higher tl 
Whether this cataclysm 
neou9 throughout, or by 
must be ascertained by ( 
was the fourth period of 
in this hemisphere ; but i 
trial separate existence. . 

When the dry land b 
creative power of God 
virgin mould of the moui 
into life, Plants and Fl 
' Palms, ; with the success 
mak, 1. Worms and Slu, 
Sjnders, 3, Snakes and ] 
and Fowls, 5. Beasts an 
began to flow, valleys \ 
the soft or yielding strat 
and powerful streams : t 
the sea ascended the rivi 
streams and lakes. A St 
aquatic animals sent also colonies into fresh 
waters. . . . This was the fifth period of 
terrestrial events ; that of terrestrial life. 

Meantime the land was continuing to 
rise, or the ocean to sink ; the dry soil was 
extending : land volcanoes began to appear 
in the Andes and elsewhere, overwhelming 
some living tribes. The carbonic volca- 
noes had new paroxysms, slaty nrad involv- 
ed terrestrial plants and trees in successive 
erupticMia : the clay mud or colored sand 
was forming tertiary strata on the shores, 
involving sea animals, sbellB, raptiles and 
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filriies. • • This was the sixth period of ter- 
TClrtrial events, that of land volcanoes. 

'After all these; mankind w^as created 
luf God, and appeared as lord of the earth, 
a^ the complement of living creation. . • 
*I1iis may be deemed another Period, if we 
mL0 • although it was but the complemenfof 
tm terrestrial living productions, begun in 
the 5th, and probably proceeding in the 6th. 
Where the first man or men appeared and 
dwelt, is unknown or very dubious. Asia 
is commonly deemed the first dwelling of 
mankind, and Central Asia or Thibet the 
cradle of our race : although China, India, 
Aralna, Syria, Ceylon, &c., claim the same 
hcmor. But few authors have placed thig 
cradle in America, and even then not for 
the Adamites. Yet America had some 
inhabitants before the fl6od, if we are to 
believe the concurrent traditions of many 
American nations ,• who keep the memory 
of it, and point to their refiiges. (1) 

Of these American Anti-diluvians we 
know little or nothing : their traces are few 
and uncertain. It would be otherwise if 
we could identify them with the anti-dilu-* 
vian Atlantes^ or find their diluvial re- 
mains. The skeletons found in Guadaloupe, 
and on R. Santas of Brazil, by Captain 
Elliott (described by Meigs in the trans- 
actions of American philosophical sooiety 
1827) in tuffa with shells, may have been 
buried there; like the mummies of many 
Amertcait ci^ves, ^omQ of the Am0n<^9,Q 
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mounds have appeared anti-diluviaii; 1|Q& V 
the fact is not well proved. The sahCefrfi* .-. 
nean antiquities are also of an equivoe^ • 
character. The town of log houses latdt|f 
found in Georgia, buried under golden cfy&- 
miah soil, cannot be so remote ; the soil 
instead of diluvial, may be a deep alluvii^ 
All the facts on these remote time^ shaft' 
be hereafter collected, presented and ex-* 
amined carefully. 

Thus, has been presented by geological 
results, a rapid sketch of the Ameriean 
periods, t6 the birth of mankind. Them^ 
6 periods or yumsj are well ascertained d^ 
to succession : but their duration is un* 
known : and each of them includes seyeftd' 
i^ubordiiiate periods ; which it is not needfol 
to investigate in these outlines. The w6rk» 
cm geology may be consulted if required. 
T^e 6 yums or great periods do not 
answer exactly to the 6 yums or mamfos* 
tatiohs of the mo^ic cosmogony, since 
geogony begins only with the 3d, ending 
with the 5th. 

Such oriental accounts are always de- 
a^ving our attention, and susceptible of 
the deepest philosophical commentary, as 
they mainly agree with all the detected 
&cts. But there are at least 3 accounts 
of the c»*eation or cosmog(my in the Sepker 
or Hebrew Bible. 1. That of Job. 2. Of 
Moses in chapter 2d of Genesis from verse 
4 to 25 ; in both, no yumSj daysr nor periods 
we mentioned. 3. The usiml mosaic my^ 
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WWA of chapter 1st. ending only at eh. % 
w: 3. Even in this usual account more 
* tfiaoi 7 periods can be found, including 
heaven, earth and men. 

These are the real Mosaic periods, with 
his own names, very different from the sub- 
wquent Jewish names, in various dialects. 

1. P erioo of time or Yum. BRA- 
SHITH Real beginning or Real Supreme 
Being producing Aleim th^ Angels, Shmim 
Heavens, and Artz Earth. 

2. YiTM. THEU-UBEU Chaos, and 
THEUM Abyss, with RUH Spirit of God. 

3. Yum. AUR Essence of celestial light 
or Ether. First divine manifestation of 
Mshe or Moses. 

4. Ytm. RKIO Expanse or sky, diver- 
i^on of aerial and celestial fluids. 3d. 

5. Yum. Sea and dry land, upheaving 
of land over the waters, or subsiding of the 
ocean. Vegetation. 3d. 

6. Yum. Sun and Moon appearance by 
a change in the misty atmosphere ? with 
XUXBIM stars? 4th. 

7. Yum. Fishes and Fowls, &c. 5th. 

8. Yum. Beasts and cattle, with ADM 
mankind or human emanation, our Adam, 
ZxR male, and Nebe female, 6th. 

9. Yum. Shbioi seventh manifestation, 
Aleim became lEUE Jehovah, the living- 
self-with-self, the supreme or powerful self. 

10. Yum. ad emanation, our mist. 

11. Yum. ADM into GN or Gan. owr 
Eden. 
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' 12. Yum. OTZ Growth, of Hves vntU 
good and evil. ^ ' 'J^ 

13. Yum. NER 4 flowing emanatidm 
or streams. 

14. Yum. ASHE Intdlectual man- 
mate, called afterwards EUA living exist- 
ence, our Eve. — Self-with-life. 

All these periods should require long 
comments, and discussions, rather physical 
than historical.' It is by i^o means certain 
that the sun and moon are implied in the 6th 
yum. The text says a couple of MARTH 
Centralities EMAUR-GDL and.EMAUR- 
KTN Self-great-ether greatest and lesser. 
Some have seen here the solar and lunar 
dynasties of Asia. The XUX-BIM might 
be the XRUBIM of later times. The reaf 
sun and moon may belong to the yum of 
AUR. The stars, according to Job, were 
in existence before the foundation of the 
earth, and our astronomy teaches thiis 
implicitly. 

In this cosmogony, the heavenly creation 
takes 4 periods. The grass grows by light 
before the sun had appeared through the 
misty atmosphere, and the fishes come after 
the land and herbs, at the same period wdth 
fowls. Our actual geology does not con- 
firm this last fact ; but a proper explana- 
tion of the biblic words would confirm the 
truth. (2) 

Many still consider AISH intellectual 
man as thie human race, previous to Adan^ 
father of the Adamites; but the concurrent 
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'-poofs are very slender : nor is their pos- 

'^- . ;ll^it7 known; unless Nahash or the snakes, 

J^hidm or the sons of God, the fiepkains 

&t giants, and the Nephilim or apostates, 

'. be considered as such. Indications of races 

V. qS nien diflferent from the Adamites may be 

. ccJlected both in the Bible, and in all the 

ancient annals of China, India, Iran, &/C« ; 

but no positive connected account has ever 

been made out as yet. 

The Nahash^ Hareih or Satan of the 
Bible, is identic with the Nagas (snakes) 
of the Hindus, the Zahul and Dices, (de- 
vils) of Iran, evidently men, and foes of, the 
Adamites: they are also the U-long or 
antidiluvian dragons of China. In Ame- 
rica the Satanic notions will be seen in the 
respective account of rehgions. They 
often assume in this hemisphere the ap- 
pearance of volcanic ideas, or of a vampire 
malignant being. But the nations of the 
Linapi group connect the ideas of devils, 
snakes and foes, all called Ako or N*aJeho 
very similar with Nahash and JSagas. 
They aissert that they were created by the 
Evil Spirit, were always foes of real men ; 
that they caused the flood, and went after- 
wards to America before the Strait of Beh- 
ring was formed. — 8e& Linapi Traditions. 
The ALEIM, Elohim or Egregari or 
angels of the Hebrew were instead sons of 
God, and Moses ascribes to them the crea- 
tion of the earth ; while Job ascribes it to 
Mloah, the real God. Herder has said 
8 
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that we shall 
mosaic bistor 
were these 1 
dwelling on c 
aiiti-<Uluvian Ii 
clear the mat 
stated that Hu 
of anti-dihiviat 
<rf their post-di 
the celestial en 
of China : the 
ayria before th< 
P'EL of the P. 
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Tliey may b 
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beneficent beii 
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gic and Italic 
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Heros of Gre< 
<«■ lords of the \]reri«nn 
of Thibet or ancient 
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In America these 
"mMif sfwead, and 





,. JM^nt ii)et^ti6ns. EL meand man in Tolteca 
Mexican, OL is oM and YoUo a spirit 
ut^eh EL k son and tribe in Hayti^ 
^'W^Mii is knd and spirit in Tzuluki. Yol 
-4|iiean» tMn in the Atakapa language of 
•^Wte Gado or Nachez group. Pde means 
' ^^ same in Lul6 of South America ; but 
^€li is soul in ChiKan, which approximate 
to Ptleg and Ldestj aift^ient Pelagian 
trfb^. The connections with TEL, TAJU 
TOL, pervade the whole of ancient Ame- 
fkfti, and lead to assimilate with the TOL- 
tecas and TALAS, American Atbitfesi 
Ae Tulans or A^atic Atlantes, the Aut0' 
TMes or African Atlantes. These lead to 
the ^ntd of both hemispheres or aneieitf 
meik of renown. But the subject must be 
podtoobed, and will be found resumed m 
the history of Austral and Central > Ame« 
Ttelt, where these atlantes and giants are 
fi>ond. 

* Returning from this di^ession ; we may 
fesume the geological periods of America, 
jMrevious to mankind, in the^ six successive 
^pdehas, already mentioned. 

1 . Period. Primitive, aquatic and before 
life. 

2. Period of aquatic organic life. 

3. Period of aquatic cataclysms. 

4. Period of the dry land er islands. 

5. Period of terrestrial life. 

6. Period of terrestrial* volcanoeis. 
AAer which begins die hmnan period, 

US the flood. The questicm wbethw man 
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or men appeared tc^ether, or before or 
after, in both hemispheres; must be left 
tmdecided. Some writers have even placed 
Eden the GN of Moses in America andr 
the Hesperidian Islands of old ; but as the 
Imalaya mountains, valleys and plains, are 
higher than the Andes, older in geological 
series, and more suitable for human life, 
not being volcanic : it is extremely proba- 
Ue that they v^ere the cradle of mankind, 
rather than America. 

Yet men reached America before the 
flood, and were here at this eventful period. 
But we are ignorant of the precise way th^ 
came, and how they reached thid land 
which was then only a group of large isl- 
imds, unless North America was united to 
Asia by Behring Strait, as very probable. 
The clearest traditions point to the east, 
Africa and Europe then united at the 
Strait of Gibraltar, and the Island Atlantkr 
as a stepping place. The Mexican tradK 
tions point to Asia, by two different of^posite 
quarters, the east and the north west. The 
U^s or Innuit natibm are late comers by 
the north west. The Linapi nations, al- 
though earlier, came the same way, and 
over the ice of Behring Strait, after . its 
diruption. The Hongwis came the same 
way, although they boast <rf being Autoch^ 
tones, as did the Greeks, which we know 
in bolli instances to be &lse. 

The Nachez nations say they came from 
die ei^t. The Olmecas oi; eaitiest people 
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of Anahuac point that way also; ahhongh 
kotisi spe^ of an American flood* The 
HaytiaiB and Cubans ware also of eastern 
origin, like all the Aniac nations ; bi^ re* 
ni^mbered the flood aiMl parceling of the 
islands. The Garib nations appear postdilu* 
vians and the last come in South America; 
yet the Tamanacs one of the groiq> speak 
of an American flood. The Guarani call 
themselves eastern men, and came from 
Africa after the flood. It is in Soidii 
America, the Andes of OhiU, Pdn, &c., 
that a positive memory was found of sereral 
floods and cataclysms, in or near the Ajqh 
des, which gave refrige to several tribes* 
Yet it is there also that the wxtst obviofus 
philological affinities are found with Nortii 
Africa and the shores of the Mediteranean^ 
while many invasions of foreign fattf m^ 
ticms are recorded, &c. 

AU these antidiluvian notions, and ac- 
counts of the American flood, wiH be eane- 
fuUy cdlected and given* This will Iwm 
the first period of human history in America^ 
extending to 2262 years at least, n.coan3iasg 
to the computation of the 70; the most 
plausible of all. Tbe ToReeas reokon 
neaxly the same time b^ween their period 
c^ oreation and their main flood : or mUk 
tdffing diffidences, ieis than the yarwitt 
twms tif Josephw and ctfiers ; but vwrtotti 
otlii^ ^fsuhi&ons »re Joni^ 

Stiefa apefiod rof 93 ^cMbmn^ ^wm jodT^ 

8* 
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it. The Cainites or Cabils have been deem- 
ed parents of the Atlantes and Afric^ynsu 
They were skilful, powerful and wicked, 
inventmg agriculture and arts, building 
cities &/C.: while the Sethites invented astro- 
nomy, letters and dwelt in tents. If the 
American Atlantes were antidiluvian, th^ 
must have sprung frc»n the Atlantes Cain- 
ites, KIN of Moses. 

In 1170 years after Adam, the Egregoti 
angels of Mt. Ima, came to Mt. Hermon, 
in 20 tribes, under their king Semi-Azar, 
and uniting with the Cainites, gave birth to 
th^ Rephaim, NepkUim and EUud^ tribes 
of Giants, tyrants and Canibals: who made 
war on the angels and men. They are i^id 
in the Bible to have gone to Sheol (the 
lower world or South America) with their 
king Belial : where they were drowned by 
the flood. See Universal History. 

T%e Giants dwelt in Talo^tolo^ the world 
Tbfe of the Hindus, where we find the 
Tol-tecas (Tol-people:) therefore America: 
called also Atala and once sunk in the 
waves ; like the Atlantis of the Greek, 
whose Atlantes were also Giants or power- 
fill men. The Egregori have been deemed 
the Titans of the Greeks, and Atlas was a 
Titan. Althmigh Gigantic Nations existed 
in America, die Talegas, Toltecas, Caribs, 
Clttjkms, &c. being dlen such : ikm tenn 
Giiyit must always oe understood to r4^^ 
to powarfiil perv^ise men. TI^ names of 
R^^phaim aoANephSim am^ear unknown in 
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Amu-ica, being mere Hebrew epithets for 
giaats and apostates. 

- During this primitive period, geological 
and physical changes probably proceeded 
in America. The plains gradually appear- 
ed, but full of marshes, lakes and wide 
streams, muddy volcanoes, snakes, croco- 
diles and obnoxious animals. Which must 
have assailed mankind and greatly impeded 
their settlements. Although the lives of 
ib^i were perhaps longer than now ; yet it 
is probable that the long lives of the Patri- 
archs of this period, allude to as many 
Dynasties or gradual nations sprung from 
each other. Iil this I agree entirely with the 
learned Hebrew scholar D'Olivet. (4.) 

Huge beasts and carnivorous animals, 
dwelt then on earth ; in America several 
°lephants, oxen, me- 
hyenas, bears, &c., 
IS and caves. The 
th was higher; little 
Men were at war 
g themselves. Vio- 
I many regions, and 
lus of the Hindus, 
demites, a prophet 
, went over the earth 
is corruption. Not 
foresaw that a great 
for these iniquities, 
IfaTHBE or refuge 
-e he collected lui 
Some say they w«t« 
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72, our translations of Moses reduces the«a 
to 8 ; but his 3 sons of Noah, are evidei^y 
as many tribes. The THBE of Noah con- 
tained therefore 4 tribes, including his own, 
and many individuals, besides a multitude 
of ammals. 

I do not give now the history of this 
flood. Before it can be given accurately, 
we must collect all the scattered traditions 
abmit it, compare them, and omitting all 
fabulous and obviously impossiUe details, 
form a narrative of the whole facts. Tha 
notions and traditions of the Americans are 
very various, as they do not always pcHnt ^ 
to this flood. We find them asserting that 
men were saved in mountains, or caves, on 
rails or boats. Few, if any, allude to an 
ark, but all to a refuge as THBE. Those 
of Mexico and Peru, are contradictory, .al- 
luding to several floofls, and particularly 
the subsequent of Peleg. 

The most explicit traditions on that score 
are those of the Linapi nations ; although 
the tribes vary the tale, the holy song of 
the real Linapi tribe, alludes clearly to a 
great flood in Asia : when their naticms at 
least was partly saved in Tula (the turtle 
land) in Central Asia, by the help of a god- 
de^, and Noah or Nana'bush. The men 
were then called Linawi and Lhuiq^ : two 
other races of men were saved, the OwS$d 
(beimgs) and the Tubipewh turtlinM or 
atlaid;eB. Bendes these fbes the Meuh 
ktmako (strong snakeft), Nakawm (dark 
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snakes), and the Amangamek^ monsters 
of the sea; who caused this dire floods 
These notions are strikingly similar to the 
Asiatic and Hindu fables about the turtle 
saving mankind at the flood. Nana-bush 
is evidently Noah, his name means Noah- 
Jifoahrhare^ or the Great Noah and Hare* 

The Chinese accounts of the first flood, 
do not allude to any ark, but mountains 
^rere the refuge of mankind. The Hindu 
account is very near the mosaic ; but has 
lio boat, and many persons were saved^ 
Tlie accounts of the Assyrians, Arabs^ 
Tartars, Egyptians, Lybians, Greeks, Celts, 
Polynesians^ &c. are all difierent. The 
mosaic account was borrowed fi*om some 
ancient source now forgotten. It is said 
tibat Noah himself wrote an account of the 
flood, and preserved ancient records. Di* 
vesting the mosaic account from the supers 
natural and the impossible, we obtain the 
real tradition <^f a great aquatic cataclysm. 
Eifter a sinking of some lands or an iirup^ 
tion of the ocean, attended with vdcanio 
floods of waters from the Caspian sea (as 
Humboldt says,) heavy rains, and a change 
erf climate : which overflew the earth or 
most of it ; except some Thebas, refiiges 
in mountains, swimming over the waters, 
as it were: there some men and trib^, 
many animals, trees and plants were jM^e- 
served: to spread afl:erwards again over 
the earth. 

AHer tiiis flood, America was left prettjr 
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much as it is now, except that the shdres 
were higher yet, many flat plains intmdatcNi 
and full of marshes. The Antilles yet umt- 
ed in larger islands and perhaps with Cu« 
mana. The Strait of Choco nearly filled 
up : and diluvial soil, gravel, sand, bouIder» 
and organic remains scattered over the 
land, the hills, plains and caves. Many 
fierce beasts had disappeared, vegetati<»i 
had been destroyed wherever the flood 
Went ; but the buried seeds, and those of 
mountain plants gradually grew or spread 
again. The terrestrial animals and birdd 
saved in the mountains, spread themsehr^ 
again over the earth. Mankind in des^&ir 
at the disaster, kept fbr a long while on 
mountains, and did not occupy again the 
desobUed faiUd and plains, untU many yciar* 
i^er. 

The GMnese account of this flood, state 
positively that it was attended with a 
eh^mge in the length of the ^ear, formeriy 
of only 360 days, a change m the seasons, 
an in^^ease of cold, rain and winds : cmn*- 
pelliiig men to dress in skins and mats. 
Also that the wild beasts and snakes driven 
to the mountains, became very troublesome^ 
men being compelled to d^f^^ themselves 
agaitKst their attacks. 

The Rev. Gleig in his late history of the 
Bible, where like Hales and Russel, he 
has at last adopted the computation of tiM 
Septuagint and Josephus, reckons &411 
years frcMi Adam to our era. the orieiftal 
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Cbiirtians reckon 5508 years, the Tdtecw^ 
n^oned 5099 years. Gleig puts Noah^s 
flood 2259 years after Adam. The Chi- 
nese and Hindu chronology are partly 
falmlous ; but may be reconciled to these 
p^ods; as well as to the second cataclysm 
of the earth ; that of Peleg according to 
tba Biblists. The only knowledge the Bi- 
hke gives about it, is that the earth was 
spUt, broken or divided, in the time of the 
patriarch or dynasty of Peleg ; who lived 
or lasted from 531 to 870 after Noah's 
0OQd. But David has sung this cataclysm 
in the 18th psalm. The Chinese account 
brings this second flood to the year 2296 
before Christ, or 858 years after the former. 
The Hindu account concealed in many fa- 
bles agrees also with this period. But it 
appears to have lasted longer, and mai^ 
years. It is evidently in date the mistaken 
Hebrew flood, blending both into one, and* 
annihilating the place between them. The 
. Chinese account distinctly speaks g£ both, 
the first was under lunti, the second und^ 
¥ao, and 42 emperors are mentioned be- 
mreen the two floods. 

In America, it is often diflicult to distin- 
gmsh which is meant by the various im- 
perfect traditions: yet in Mexico and Peru, 
there are at least two cataclysms mentioned 
hf the annals or traditions. Also among 
gcmie B<»theFn tribes. The Linapi annals 
or songs allude to the second, which broke 
by vokanoes the Lusasaki (burnt land) 



and separated America 
(snake island) from Asia 

Thus the real antidiluv 
nearly 3000 years from 
or 3212 by oriental cc 
interval between Adam 
to be called the Adami< 
tween Noah and Peleg's 
period. It was at this la 
the earth toolc its actual f 
of Gibraltar, Calais, Me 
Bosphorus, Babelmandel, 
Sunda, &c., were then fi 
lantis Island in the Atlanl 
Island Lanca in the Ini 
sunk. The Azores, M; 
&c. are fragments of th 
Ion, ' Madagascar, Slc. t 
Lanca. (5) 

In America, the Boreal 
been broken, like the 1 
Europe. Some suppose 
once join together with I( 
tilles were split in the a< 
ring Strait divided Am< 
The Polynesia lands wen 
The lowlands of Chili, I 
lantic shores were inui 
partly left dry by hug< 
This cataclysm was not 
flood ; but a violent voica 
at least three great focu6s< 
Atlantic Ocean, 2. In th 
3. In Polynesia or the Ps 
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China all the lowlands were overflowed 
find partly overwhelmed. The great Isl- 
ands of Java and Sumatra were formed ; 
which formerly were miited with Asia and 
several islands in the vicinity, under the 
remembered name of Sunda land. 

If mankind had not reached America 
before Noah, it must surely have reached 
it before this second cataclysm. The At- 
lantes were in the neighbourhood and bold 
navigators, as well as the primitive Pela- 
gians, Lybians, Cantabrians ; bearing then 
various peculiar names, mostly traced in 
America. Twenty American nations have 
distinct remembrance of this spUtting of 
American lands and islands ; local or par-^ 
tial floods, less general and disastrous than 
the former. 

This cataclysm was not so deadly to 
animals and vegetables as the former ; but 
it must have destroyed them in several 
sunken islands: and have added second 
clysmian strata to the soil of the plains : 
with many volcanic productions, chiefly 
clay and sand, limy and marshy muds. 
The memorials, annals and traditions of 
the American nations are very scanty on 
this period; diflicult to be distinguished 
from the Adamic: while the monuments 
to be referred to it, are not easily traced, 
nor distinct in form. The lAnapi tribes 
had n^t yet reached America, and dwelt 
in Asia ; but by their account the^ Snake 
tribes Akowi went to America in that pe- 
9 
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riod, led by Nakopottm (tbe Snake pri€ift}f 
it m even hinted that they caused this eatat 
tiyam or at least the separation of Asia and 
America, at Lusasaki (burnt land), 'nunr* 
4er to escape their foes, the Elowi^chik 
(hunters) of the lAnnapewiy the originai 
maidy people. 
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Notes to Cmaptee in. - 

1. E-AD^M, Belf-Adam, is the nanie 
given by Moses to the first men, pronounced 
since Adam. Gen. 1. v. 27; but csllled also 
ZXR and N'K'BE or male and femaJe. 
The 2d AD^M or Adam was subsequent : 
although the commentators have blended 
them, as they have the floods, days and 
other things. Our bible translation of early 
events is besides very erroneous ; the Tat- 
mudist or Jewish version with points is na( 
correct, being in a late dialect : the true 
text 4>f Moses which I follow, has no points, 
but admits of a sheva or soft breathinif 
between consonants. 

2. Geological comments are not here 
required, my' business is with mankinds 
Moses calls men beside Aishy Anush^ 
Cr^ftV, and women JN^skim^ Itath^ Ashe^ 
Ashth ; which are perhaps as mamr names 
of early tribes! as well as ALEIM or 
Elahim, XRBIM CheruMm, Nahash, J^. 
If these primitive names will ofier any ana- 
logies in America, they i^all be thoroughly 
pointed out hereafter. Husis the real Evi^. 
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origin of the American nations, it may be 
collected from ail, that in the ancirait pe- 
riods; they were few in number and in 
IKipuIatioQ; principally confined to some 
9* 
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peculiar seats of civilization : such as tibe- 
regions of Apalacha, Hayti, Anahua^ 
Oaxaca, Chiapa, Maya, Cundina, Oronoc, 
and Peru. We have positive proofs of 
early empires and splendid ^monumental 
cities at Teoti-huacan, Otolum, Coban &c. 
in Central America ; and in South Ame* 
rica at Chimu, Tiahuanaco &c.; white . 
cities and nionuments of a lesser order ^m 
«ize, were scattered afterwards frcwn the 
Lakes of Canada and theJBiverOhio, to 
Chili and Brazil: probablytErougT 
dispersion and colonization of these early 
empires or states. (1) 

After they had filled the most fruit^ or 
suitable regions, carrying with them agri^ 
culture, dcmiestic animals, religion, lav^ 
and various graphic systems: they w^f^e 
invaded by tribes less civilized ; but mdi^ 
warlike; principally in North America, 
and in Guyana, Brazil &c. Many revo- 
lutions must have followed these centers : 
some of which are recorded in the Apa- 
lachian region of the United States, in the 
Mexican table land, in Hayti &c. and by 
the Muyzcas, Peruvians &c. ftuther south : 
while in Guyana and Brazil the annals are 
lacking, and the traces of these conflicts 
but faint ; y^ certified by some traditions 
and the new tribes introduced. 

The 8(dar wwship prevailed among th* 
most civilized naticms and empires: Uiat 
of Naguals or Z^nis (spirits) among thoBO 
of the secimd degree. Hie least 
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nations had either adopted the Dualism or 
a mixed religion: while the barbarous 
tribes knew only a kind of Tao religion as 
in China, (2) or a fetichism, venerating one 
t>r many objects of nature. But these four 
main worships, were subject to many fluc- 
tuations, and diversities : they had often 
degenerated into a Polytheism, and idol- 
atry, with various rites, and some cruel 
customs, human* sacrifices &/C. A kind 
of priesthood was almost universal and 
formed a peculiar caste in many states. 
The legislators and rulers had often been 
priests, and became pontifs as well as 
kings, in Cuzco. Chimu, Tunca, Mayapan, 
Cholula, Manazicas &/C; 

During a period of 2 or 3000 years after 
the floods, the earth had undergone many 
changes by volcanoes, earthquakes and the 
subsiding of the sea. Many valleys were 
drained, their lakes lessened or disap- 
peared ; the shores of the Atlantic from 
Nev^ Jersey to Florida and Yucatan, and 
from La Plata to Magellania, as well as 
those of Peru, Chili &c. were increased 
by the graduial retreat of the sea. The 
^eat plains of the Mississippi, Oronoc, 
Maranon and Parana were also formed or 
drained of their swamps and morasses. 

It is at the end of this epocha, equal to 
the antecedent antidiluvian period, that 
the real <x certain history of the Ameri- 
cans b^[ins v^th many details and dates ; 
' iKyth in the north and south. It was then 
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that the empkes of the Tohecas, UtaUaniu 
Mexicans, Apalachis, Mayapans, Incos^bc. 
were estabUshed on the ruins of many an- 
terior states. We obtain by the aninala 
preserved or recovered of many such na- 
tions, a tolerable view of this part of their 
history, and even an insight into earlier 
times, \(^hen siipilar revolutions must haf^ 
happened. If many states or nations roB^ 
and fell in this hemisphere, unknown to the 
other : it ^as a common fate with others 
in Africa, Polynesia and even in Asia. 
But we may hope to rescue their names if 
not their deeds, from total oblivion, by 
seeking their monuments, and the frag* 
ments of human tribes they left to moard 
their fate. 

In this period some American naticKflil^ 
rose to a degree of splendor and civilis^ 
tion, with knowledge of arts and sciences^ 
little inferior to Greeks and Romans ; and 
superior to the European nations of the 
middle ages, even down to 1492: quite 
equal at least to that of the Egyptians and 
Hindus. The American graphic systems 
of Apalacha, Anahuac, Maya, Otolum^ 
Peru ; although peculiar, were quite suffi* 
cient to transmit knowledge in books, 
schools and inscriptions. This high civili- 
zation was not merely confined to Mexico 
and Peru, as often erroneously supposed ; 
but was scattered from the Apalachis and 
Nachez of Florida to the Chilians south of 
Peru, filling the whole inteitnediate space. 
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slavery prevailed in 
re modified hy the 
ndividuala and whole* 
s, confederacies &c: 
inged into a feodal 
dal system and the 
II civilized natiwia of 
nd Asia from earliest 

al wars the ancient 
present us with \he 
legislators, who gave 
iness to millions foi' 
iquered by deeds of peace. 
Qst of the conquests of tbd 
icas, Incas, Quetzals, Cuculn 
, Maponos, Tamanends, Ta- 
rthy lawgivers of the Adilles, 
u, Anahuac, Mayas, Guara- 
s, Linapis, and Ongwis. I 
trith pleasure, their memory 
Yelling on them with more 
on the cruel war leaders. 
le Americans were indebted 
for their policy, diplmnacy, alliances, agri- 
culture and knowledge, with the peoidiar 
happy mode of holding the land in common 
or feodal tenure, with property in tene* 
ments and moveables. To them may be 
traced the introduction of usefhl plants, 
the maize, cptton, quinoa, patatas, yams, 
manioc, banana, gourds, beans, and 100 
other cultivated plants and fruits. The 
Mexicans had even botanic gardens and 
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pleasure grounds before the 

peans. I'he universities of 

Tezcnco, Cholula, Mayapa 

were founded earlier than 

universities by iuch benefi 

kind; and 113 domestic an: 

tamed, in America, while i 

eastern hemisphere. CM* v 

reckoned. (3) 

In the W. Hemisphere. I 

Quadrupeds 33 kinds 

Birds 33 

BeptUes 15 

FiiOies 13 10 ■•-•■ 

Insects 6 

^ells and worms 13 

The modem hist4 
1^3 presents a mul 
regular dates : Irat ti 
later times instead 
native nations, appeal 
«n passant ! while 
discoveri^ conquest 
rt^an adventurers e 

It is not thus that' 
bat as equal nations. 

ages, these colonies are also become indb^ 
p^ident nations, and begin to nurse Ame- 
rican feelings, we ought to feel for them, 
and reveal the truth. It is not numb« 
nw dominion alone that constitute a peo> 
pie ; but a peculiar language, and peculiu 
manners. The modem history of the 
Araucanians, Guarani8,Garibs, and North 
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tribes^ U the best known hy pe-» 
culiar fragments ; but similar fragmentflh 
may be collected on many other tribes. 

Meantime ColumlMis came, another lea* 
der of cdonjsts to America; since many 
\%bA come before him : and with him came 
the ferocious gold hunters of CastiUe ; wha 
in their greedy search after golden wealth, 
trampled under foot, both religion and hu* 
inanity. They enslaved, tortured and de* 
fitroyed millions of human beings from 
Hayti to Mexico and Peru ; but were 
checked at last in Florida, Chili, Tolor 
galpa, Santa Marta &c. They overthrew 
many flourishing states, and erected over 
thraci a* slavish colonial fabric, soon after 
fimsk in (g^th Qnd igncN'ance. (4) 
. f|The dissentions of Mexico and Peru wpre 
^ cause of their ruin and subjugati<Hi by 
fjbe Spaniards ; but the Floridans, Apache% 
Tayrcmas, Poyays, Caribs, Mbay as, Chilians 
Sic. withstood forever their utmost efforts^ 
and never were conquered. The happv 
states of Yucatan, Guatimala, Tunca, Hayti, 
Cuba &c. fell by thejr unwarlike and peace* 
fill friendly disposition ; being cru^ly be- 
tjrayed and desolated. 

in the east, Brazil was occupied by the 
Portuguese, where a bastard tribe of Ma* 
mahicos were bom ; who sought for slaves 
and gold, from Guayana to Paraguay, and 
destroyed many tribes. After these un- 
worthy freebooters, came the rabble of 
pirates and baccaneers to revenge Ameri- 
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can wroifgs, upon the S 
guese by deeds <^ < 
America flooded with 
in tears for nearly t^ 
even these horrible < 
only ones to deplore. 
the weak tabor of Ai 
other continent was 
stronger hands, and . 
contribute millions of 
rican population, or sir 
death under the tash 
tasks. 

The English, French, 
to partake of the Amer: 
search of wealth all ove 
continent. Not satisfiei 
colonies, as in India, tl 
colonies of slaves and 
some weak points, wil 
consent of the nations. 
in Brazil, Surinam, Cum 
The French in Canada, 
Hayti, the Carib Islands 
zil ; but have gradually 
nies, except Cayenne a] 

The English nation, more daring, steady 
and lucky, occupied with their auxiliaries, 
the Scotch and Irish, some points of the 
Atlantic shores, many Carib Islands &c.: 
by conquest they acquired New York, Ca- 
nada, Demerary, Jamaica and sonie smaller 
islands. Since, whenever the Europeans 
were at war among themselves, they carried 
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^Mir quarrels over the ocean, and endea* 
Wred to de^oy each other. Laterly 
aaiong them arose in North America the 
holy flame of freedom and independence, 
ifviuch has been travelling and spreading 
tkrvMighoctt the continent, ever since. 

Alt among these contending colonies and 
daving plantations, how v^ere the owners 
of the soil, treated and dealt with ? Alas ! 
seldom with justice — ^Popes and kings gave 
away lands and rights, which did not belong 
to them ; nobles and merchants, availing 
themselves of this doubtful right, bought 
with trifling presents the good will of some 
tribes, or drove them away by force. Thus 
were settled most of the American colonies; 
except a few, attempted in a spirit of reli* 
gmi and peace. 
\J The worthy Las-Casas, immortal be his 
^ame ! gave the example of reducing un- 
subdued tribes to peaceful aUies, by words 
and deeds of peace and piety, and Tezutlan 
thus reduced by him was called Verapaz- 
When the Spanish and Portuguese free- 
booters were sunk in wealth and sloth; 
they found it verj^ convenient to employ 
the Jesuits and other monks to subdue for 
them whole tribes and nations, by this easy 
mode. In North America, Roger Wil- 
liams and William Penn, blessed be their 
names ! settled colonies without strife, and 
by mere good will towards the owners of 
the soil. But every where the foes or 
successors of these missionaries of pieaco, 
10 
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deceived or betrayed ihe allies they 
made. Unj ust wars were vthe natural 
sequence, in which the rightM party, 
not often prevail, being overpowered b|r 
strength and cunning. (t 

Meantime the independent period 
a new era for America. In 177# tlif 
United States of North America confede^ 
rate and become free. Seventeen yeani 
afterwards the black slaves of Haj^i unfiirl 
the standard of broken chains. Between 
1808 and 1820 the whdb of Spanish Ame-^ 
rica shakes the weak power of Spain.- In 
1822 the whole of Brazil becomes ^aii 
American empire. Slavery is abolished 
in all the Spanish states, only retained m 
the colonies of Cuba and Porto Rico. Jbi 
1834 England emancipates the slaves i^f 
all her colonies. Slavery was gradc^y 
excluded from many states of N. America, 
at early periods ; but others fr<Hn Virginia 
to Louisiana are tenacious of these undic^ 
and dangerous bonds. 

Now, the native American tribes within 
the claimed territories of these new inde- 
pendent nations, are under a sort of pupil* 
age, and often oppressed: although no 
onger slaves from Canada to Chili. Bra- 
zil alone admits of indescriminate slavery, 
and will rue the consequence at some 
future period, like those colonies and states 
that delay wiser measures. Meanwlule at 
the two ends of America, in Canada and 
the United Stat^, as in Buenos Ayres, a 
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im^ kind of oppression has appeared. 
ImwhI stealing and ecmipiilsory sales! un- 
IMfiowed mea?is to increase wealth, nearly 
as guilty as the precious Spanish gold 

Mtv^S^ United States which ought to set 
Ate #&sest example, of justice and cle- 
Haeii6y, towards reduced tribes, diminished 
try ffces taught instead of virtues, are doing 
the reverse. They refuse to amalgamate 
the native tribes, admit them to equal 
r^hts, as in $he new Spanish States ; but 
compel them to submit to laws not under- 
stood, in a language untaught, or disqualify 
tiiem for witnesses. They compel them to 
remove, emigrate, disperse, sell their lands 
aad homes, at one tenth of the value ; and 
tiUs^ is called fair dealing ! 

'Notwithstanding that the European states 
or colonies, occupy or claim, nearly the 
whcie of both Americas; yet there are 
many vast regions as yet unsettled by them, 
and where dwell or wander several free 
tribes, particularly in the Arctic wilds, 
in Oregon, California, Texas, the Missouri 
plains. New Mexico, Sinaloa, Tologalpa, 
in N. America — and in S. America in the 
vast plains and deserts of the Oronoko, 
Maranoh, Brazil, Chaco, Chili and Magel- 
iania. The most prominent of these mo- 
dan tribes are the Uskis or Esquimaux, 
the Dinnis, the Chopunish, Dacotas or 
^oux, Panis or Sker6s, Washas or Ozageai^ 
Chactas, Tzulukis, Apaches or Cuman- 
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■ ches, Poyays or A 
America, the Ar 
Majnas, Aymaras, 
Talahets or Pamj: 
many lesser tribei 
munities. 

Instead of ende 
by fair means am 
continue to be ext 
ings, greedy trad 
above all by killin 
in^ their lands, 
bhshed from Groi 
intercom'se of the 
trappers, land-hmit 
military of the fro 
can imbibe no ver 
oppressors. 

How is this to ei 
to grasp the who 
these fragments ol 
own soil? or to a 
Beware! men of 
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and he deals jusl 
men. He may fii 

if yoa continue to __. , 

of mankind. The desperate tribes, either 
become stronger by concentration, or ao* 
quired knowledge, may fall on you at last, 
like so many Goths and Vandals, Hui» 
and Tartars, to revenge their wrongs, and 
desolate this land wrongly ai^uired. Or 
among you will arise Agrarian sects, that 
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hildren of this landed 
acquired and held, 
t in time, if cupidity 
imitate the happy po- 
Ltimala, Peru ^c. that 
latives to equality and 
:ter still, allow tbem to 
j and territories, pre- 
lages and laws, and 
ito your confederacies. 
!cure, and both live in 
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and enough for all, and 
ied has a man of 1000' 
ile 100 can support a 
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ropical climates, where 
nd the sugar cane. If 
trge wilderness to sus- 
fe, greedy worshippers 
•r 10,000 acres to hold 
m ! or to fill with plan- 
d tenants, in order to 
tore generations; but 
ctive men, the props of 
society , are content with moderate secure 
estates, which they may improve and beau- 
tify into smiling gardens. 

The modern intercourse of the two he- 
mispheres has bee;i productive of much 
more misery, than mutual benefit. The 
Americans have received the European 
cattle without imparting to Europe, their 
edually useful Peruvian cattle ; they have 
10* 
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received the horse, an 
a^ a friend, to become 
by his help, so as to r 
the cruel Spaniards. £ 
and grains have bee 
vated : while all have 
the colonies.- Wooler 
and copper kettles, tw 
gunpowder, with the 
8till, have been sprei 
last with horses and 
chief deadly weapon 
America. (5) 
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witii the earth itself, bi 
and tears; introducii 
tmla; exulting in deed 



wanton lust, cu|»dity and avarice ; with all 
ilie other anti-christian vices. If Mexico 
bad ghastly idols and cruel rites ; Hayti, 
Cuba, Bogota, Peru &c. had not; but 
peaceful, harmless worships ; to which was 
substituted the papal worships of other idols, 
saints and monks. The pure undefiled re- 
ligion of love and peace to all mankind, was 
^ seidom introduced in Am^ica, even by the 
Jesuits— except by the heavenly Las-Ciasas, 
the friendly quakers, the humane moravians, 
and a few oth^ christian missionaries. All 
the sects of Christianity have now spread to 
America, and even some arisen there ; nay, 
tbe Jews have reached this continent, with 
a few.Mahometans, Hindus, Chinese, Bud- 
hists &;C. Thus all the religions of the 
earth are now found in this hemisphere, by 
the tolerance and freedom of opinions lately 
proclaimed in many parts. 

Great has been the influence of 3 or 4 
ages, on the American tribes, that have 
been enslaved, or in frequent commiyiica- 
tion with the nations of Europe — ^not in 
religion alone; but in dress, manners, 
knowledge, civilization and pursuits. The 
alphabetical writing has been introduced 
among them, the Tzulukis have invented 
a syllabic alphabet; some arts, and the 
pastoral nomadic life have been adopted, 
.{n the boreal regions, the English and 
Russians employ the hunting tribes as pro- 
viders of furs. In South America the 
native tribes are often skiUful fishermen qr 
traders. 
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Humboldt opened the way; but did little 
the facts smce collected in' Central aiid 
North America, will astonish all the re^ 
flectmg minds, and lead us to tunes of great 
civilization and prosperity. In the single 
small state of Kentucky, have already b^a 
found the sites of 200 ancient towns in: 
ruins, or having monuments. If as many 
exist in all the neighbourhood, there must 
have been 2000 towns in North America, 
west and south of the Apalachian moun- 
tains. Many earthy remains are gradually* 
disappearing under the plough, and will be 
obliterated ere long. — See my account of 
monumental sites, published in 1824. 

2. The Tao is one of the earliest reli- 
gions of China. It is the personification 
and worship of the powers of nature, the 
earth, air, winds, thunder, sea, mountains, 
lakes, trees &/C. The spiritual worship of 
their souls is the purest part of it, while the 
blind material worship of the objects them- 
selves is the degradation of it, as in Egypt 
and Guinea. 

3. See my Memoir on the Domestic 
Annuals of Both Hemisf^eres, 1832, At- 
lantic Journal, where the names of all are 
given. But I have collected a few niore 
since. 

4. By admixture with American women, 
the Spaniards formed a mixed race in. 
Hayti, Mexico, Peru, Paraguay &/C.j 
called Cholas, Mestizos Slc. ; which pmr- 
took of the qualities and vices of both 
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races ; few great men have been produced 
1^ them ; although we know of some 
exceptions. Lavega one of the best Ame- 
rican historians was son of a Peruvian 
prihcess by a Spaniard. In Paraguay the 
Spaniards having no women, took Guarani 
concubines, and all their offsprings were of 
mixt br^ed, a sad set, like the Mamalucos 
cdT' Brazil born from Portuguese and Tupi 
women. These instances, and the produc- 
tion of mulatoes subsequently, teach us 
hctw some former nations were born in 
America. 

5. The Missouri tribes, Panis and Cu- 
manches, the Abipons and Talahets of the 
vast plains of N. and S. America ; are al- 
ready become wandering horsemen Uke 
Tartars, quite formidable in war. Many 
tribes now possess and use guns. Brandy, 
irum and whiskey, liquors of hell, . • make 
the savage foes fUrious and reckless: they 
have killed as many as guns have. The 
small pox is another scourge sent to Ame- 
rica from Europe, the Cholera may be 
another. The Syphilis 'wrongly ascribed 
to America, has been traced to the ancient 
continent also: although it was returned 
from hence again, like maize. 

6. The precious commodities of America 
are numberless. If the Europeans had 
traded there for them, as they now do in 
China, Persia, Arabia and Africa, how 
different would have been the fate of Ame- 
rica? Iron would have purchased gold 
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and pearls, with everv thing else: there 
was no need to use the steel swords, nor 
thundering guns. Coffee and rice are thA 
American productions, but lately intro- 
duced from Arabia and India. The origin 
of the sugar cane is also oriental ; but it 
wa^ found wild in South America, as 
orange trees were in Florida. 

7. The physical changes undergone in 
America within late historical recollectioi^ 
are very numerous, and ought to be col- 
lected into one connected body by historians 
or geologists. 



After these general topics on American 
history, I had proposed to enter upmi the 

feculiar annals of nations, beginning ^y 
^eru and Austral America ; but wishing to 
give in this first volume something still 
more novel and striking, I have concluded 
to begin by the original unpublished aiinals 
of the Linapis, and the neglected traditions 
pf the Haytians j who assert to have come 
into America, by the north west, and the 
second through the Atlantic Ocean. ' I 
hear besides that a French traveller D'Or- 
bigny, is now publishing in Paris, hi& tra- 
vels in Austral and Peruvian America, with 
60 vocabularies of languages : where I may 
perhaps find additioned materials for ^e ^ 
history of those regions. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Original Annals and Historical Tradir 
Hans of the Linapis, /rom the creation 
to the fiood^ passage and settlements 
in America^ as far as the Atlantic 
Ocean 4*^., tiU 18^0 4^. 

We have but few real American Annals, 
given in the original peculiar style. Those 
of Mexico, Guatimala, Apalacha, Hayti, 
Peru, &/C., have all been translated by 
abridgements or paraphrases. Those of 
the Ongwi by Cusick come nearest to the 
aboriginal form, using the usual personifi- 
.catiocust and animalizations of tribes, so 
common all over America and Asia; but 
so often misunderstood; having perplexed 
and disgusted the commentators or trans- 
lators; who did not seize this form of style. 
E^en in China, the primitive inhabitants 
often bear the names qf beasts. Lung dra- 
gons, Chi birds, lao wolf,\Mtao tygers. 
In India we find snakes, monkeys, lions Slc. 
Early in Europe are dogs VanaH and 
Cynetesj satyrs, lions &/C., syrens, harpies, 
pegasus, centaurs, faunes, cyclops Slc. (1) 

In the Antilles the first inhabitants were 
emlJed beasts or Caracol, turtles /oota, 
Inrds, opossums, seals, trees, istones, even 
gourds and fruits. — ^Roman's Trad.) Ik 
Pern we find ty sers, lions, giants, pygmies, 
snakes Slo. In Mexico, birds, apes, snakM» 
11 
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tygers, giants &c. W 
America we find trib 
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WaUam-Olum (paii 
Linapi tribe of Wapi 
the translation will I 
annexed to each: w 
connected annals of 
illtiBtrations of this h 
the original glyphs 
original songs, with 
word for word. Thi 
addition to our kno 
graphics and philolo 
nals are chiefly inter 
have translated, howi 
and' geographical nai 
better clue to the wh 

We knew by all 
had friendly intercou 
Nmth America, that 
pertiaps keep yet, his 
rec<H^s of events, bi 
bols, on wood, bar] 
vrampuns &c.; but 
lished in the original 
tiie &Bt attempt. L 
ago in Carolina, whe 
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itig events of 60 years. Humboldt has 
mentidned the ^lyphical symbols of the 
Ijff Hurons on wood, seen by the Jesuits, 
Heckwdder saw the Olumapi or painted 
stidks of the Linapist; but did not describe 
tlimn ; he merely translated some of their 
traditional tales : which agree in the main, 
:v¥ith these historical songs ;» yet the songs 
appear mere abridgments df more copioi^ 
Moiab^or the bases of the traditions. The 
Kinoiwas or £>hi^iwa>s, the Ottowas, the 
Sakis and Shawanis &/C., all Linapi tribes, 
kaye such painted tales and annals, called 
Neohagun (male tool) by the former. Tan- 
ioer ha^ fi^u'ed some of these pictured 
sdngs » Ntobtigun^ in his interesting Nar- 
rative. Loskiel has stated that the Lina- 
p^ iiad complete genealogies, with symbols 
expr^sing the deeds oS each king. JBeatty 
m 1766 saw records 370 years old. 

Out of these materials and other kept by 

:( . the Ozages, Cowetas, Tzulukis, Panis &e., 

-■'^.. might be fwmed or restored a peculiar 

y' graphic system of north America, differeitf 

- * from the Mexican system ; and probably 

once imported from A^a: where it may 

ke compared with the graphic symbols of 

^ ; the Kuriles, Yakuts, itoriaks &c., indi- 

' cated by Humboldt; but which are un- 

knovm to me. Meantime I shall give 

Eiaterials for such researches in my ifius*- 

trations. The symbols, when met alone, 

were inexplicable i h\A by obtainii^ the 
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words or vers* r 

be sung) we m I 

fiirther enquii i^ 

culiarity of thi I 

applies to a ve » 

ideas were amalgamated in the coDipoqlid 
system : yet they may often be analyzed, 
and the elements ascertained or conjec- 
tured, by their repetition. . 

These historical songs of the Linapi, are 
known to but few individuals, and must' 
be learned with much labor. Those ob-' 
tained, consist of 3 ancient songs relating . 
their traditions previous to arrival in Ame- 
rica, written in 24, 16 and 20 symbols, 
altogether 60. They are very curious, but 
destitute of chronology. The second series 
relates to America, is comprised Jn 7 songs, 
4 of 16 verses of 4 words, and 3 of 20 vef- 
ses of 3 words. It begins at thf" *■-"•">' i" 
America, and is continued with 
any interruption till the arrival 
ropean colonists towards 160( 
successive kings or chiefs are 
except ten that are nameless : i 
tible o£ being reduced to a ch; 
96 generations, forming 32 cen 
reaching back to 1600 years 
era. But the whole is very 
simple catalogue of rulers, w 
deeds : yet it is equal to the M 
nals of ^e same kind. A last ^ 
has neither symbols nor words 
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nds the whole, and 
rinal detaila on the 
20. (3) . 
.he Ijinapi names is 
h and French pro- 
as in &ighsh, U as 

I to doubt this his- 

[Current testimonies 

leckewelder are my cor- 
The words of Loskiel 

es keep genealogies, with 
' each man, if wise, rich, 
mighty warrior. They 
on wood, trees and stdnes, 
nformation, communicate 
lents, keep records. Some 
Ls at his feet, men, heads 

^ ._r _'hey have also paintings 

" on skins of deeds, hunts, feats ^c. 
I. Song. — The Creation ^. 

1. At first there was nothing but sea- 
water on the top of the land, Aki. 

2. There was much water, and much fog 
over the land, and there, was also Kitaki- 
TOWiT, the God-creator. 

3. And this God-creator was the first- 
being (JSaye-wis), an eternal being, and in- 
visible although every where. 

4. It was, he who caused much water, 
nauch land, much cloud, much heaven. 

5. It was he who caused the sun, the 
moon and the Arts. \ 

IV 
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6. And all theM he caused to m^re 
well. 

7. By bia aetioti^ it Uew hard^ it cleared 
iip> and the deep-water ran off. 

8. It looks bright, and islands stood 
there. — Meimk. 

9. It was th^, when^ain the Crod^ 
Creator made.tiie makers c^ siriritfi.^— 
Mamto^Manitoak. 

10. And also the first hemg» OtUnmak, 
and also the angels Angelatixmiwik^ and 
also the souls Chichanl^akj all thm he 
m^e. ^4) 

11. And afterwards he made the man^ 
being Jiir-wis, ancestor of the men. (5) 

''12. He gave him the first mother Neta- 
MGAIBH), mother of the first beingsOwiNi. (6) 

13. And fishes he gave him, turtles he 
giite him, beasts he gave him, birds he gave 
Wm. 

14. But there was a bad spirit Maki- 
fnanii who caused the bad beings Maka- 
tHm, Mack snakes Nakawak^ and monsters 
or large reptiles Amangamek. 

15« And caused also flies, and caused 
idso gnats. 

16. All the beings were then fi'iends and 
stood there^ 

17. Thou being Kiwis, good God Wu- 
M AMD (these are 3 gods) and the good ma- 
ktirs or spirits were su<m. 

18. With the Jins Nuiki, the ftrst men, 
tAd ^ irtft mother, tiieir wives, which 
were Fairies HanHnewMk. (7) 
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Ids Thefirst food of idle Jins and Fairies 
was a fat fruit Gnttamin. 
• - 20*^ All were willingly-pleased^ all were 
easy-thinking, and all were. ^eU-happified« 

3i. But after awhile a. Snake-priest, 
Pawako, brings on earth seCTetly the 
Shiake worship /mfoAro, of' the god of the 
Snakes Wakox. (8) 

22. And there came wickedness, crime 
ia^.iHibappiiiess. ' 

: '23/ And bad weather was coming, dis- 
temper was coming, with death was coming. 

24, All this happened very loi^ ago, at 
the first land Netamaki^ beyond the great 
ocean Kitahikan. 

2d Song. The Flood ^c. 

1. Thepe was long ago a powerful snake 
Maskanakoi when the men had beccmie 
bad beings Mdhmtini. 

2. This strong sftsike had become the foe 
of the Jins, and they became troubled, hat- 
ing each crther. . 

3. Both were fighting, bt>th were spcrilii^, 
both were never peacefiil. 

4. And they were fighting, least man 
Mattapewi with dead-keeper Mkatdewit. 

5. And the strong snake readily resolved 
to destroy or fight the beings and the men. 

6. The dark snake he brought, the mon- 
ster (Anumgam) he brought, snake rush- 
ing-water he brought. 

7. Mudi water is rushing, mudi go to 
hills, imcfa penetrate, much desftroykig^ 

8. Meantime at Tula, at tib«t idand. 
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Nama-bush (the great hare TVaitii) .became 
the ancestor of beings and men. 

9. Being born creeping, he is reader to ^ jb-^ 
move and dwell at Tula. (9) ' '' ^C 

10. The beings and men {Owini and 
Idnowi) all go forth from the flood creeps' 
irig in shallow water, or swimming afloat, . 
asking which is the way to the^tm'tle back' 
Tulapin. (This verse like many others 
U in rhymes, and metre of 9 words of 3 
syllables.) 

11. But there were * many monsters 
(Amangctmek) in the way, and some meq 
w;»e devoured by them. ' • 

12. But the daughter of a spirit, helped 
them in a boat, saying come, come, thciy' 
were coming and were helped. (The 
name of the boat or raft is MokoL) 

13. Nanabush, Nanabush, became th^ 
grandfather of all, the grandfather of the 
beings, the grandfather of the men, and the 
grandfather of the turtles. (This is the be- 
ginning of a hynm to Nanabush, in rhymes, 
lasting for 4 Verses.) 

14. The men were there, the turtle there, 
they were turtling altogether. {Ttdapewi ^ 
are the turtle-men 

16. He was frightened, he the turtle, he . 
was praying, he the turtle, let it be to make 
well. 

16. Water running off*, it is drying, m\ ^ 
the plains and the mountains, at the path !^ >' 
of the cave, elsewhere went the powerfiil ' 
action or motion. 
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'^M Sang. Fate after the Flood. 
!• After the flood, the manly men Lina- 
; Si* pewi, with the manly turtle bemgs dwelt 
■^ close together at the cave house, and dwell-. 
ingot Talli. 

3. It freezes was there, it snows was 
there, it is cold was there. 

3. To possess mild coldness and much 
game, they go to the northerly plain, to 
hunt cattle they go. 

4. To be strong and to be rich the comers 
divided into tillers and hunters. Mfikhu 
cMkj Elowi-chik. 

,5. The most strong, the most good, the 
mo^ holy, the hunters they are. (10) 

6. And the hunters spread themselves, 
becoming northerlings, easterlings, souther- 
Imgs, westerlii^s. Lowaniwij Wapq^niwiy 
SBhawaniwi^ Wunkeniwi. 

7. Thus the white country Lumondkij 
north of the turtle country, became the 
hunting country of the turtling true men. 

6. Meantime all the snakes were afraid 
in thdr huts, and the snake priest Nako^ 
powa said to all, let us go. 

9. Easterly they go forth at Snajkelatid 
Akhokinkj and they went away earnestly 
grieving. 

10. Thus escaping by going so far, and 
by trembling the burnt land LusasoM is 
torn and is broken from the snake fortified 
land. Akomenaki 

11. Benig free, having no trouble, the 
m>rtherlings all go out, separating, at the 
land of Snow Wtniaken^ 
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1% The fis 

. gaping sea, i 

white eagle a 

WiaptutneiDL 

13. Wliil^ our fathers were always boBtr 
ing and navigating, they saw in the ead' 
that the snake land was bright and wealthy.' 
(Here begins a line poetical rhyming nar- .; 
rative). — -See Lust Note. 

14. The bead-beaver Wihkimok, and 
the big-bird Kicholen, were saying to alU 
let us go to the Snake Island Akomen. 

15. By going with us, we shall annihilate . 
all the snaking people, Wemaken. 

16. Having all agreed, the nffftherlingl. 
and easterlings, went over the water of the: 
frozen sea to possess that land. 

17. It was wonderful when they all went: 
over the smooth deep water of the frozen sea,; 
at the gap of the Snake sea in the great ocean. ~ 

18. They were ten thousand in the dark, 
who all go forth in a single night io the 
dark, -to the Snake island of the eastern 
land .Wapatmki in the Dark, bv walkine 
all the people. — Olihi. (13) 

19. They were the miuily no 
ly east, the manly south ; with 
manly beaver, manly wolf; 
hunter, mailly priest, manly 
manly wife, manly daughter, 
(12 words all homophonous ^h 

20. All coming there, they 
land Shinaking. But the f 
doubtful of the passage, preferr 
at the old turtle land. 
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and positive 
>oem on the 
;e ; the Sha- 

r eDlinoishad 

also one, and abnost every Linapi tribe. 
They are perhaps lost ; but this being at 
last rescued, will preserve the memory for 
ever. Now begin the second series of 
songs, in a different style, seldom rhyming, 
but made metrical by an- equal number of 
words in each verse, 4 in the 4 first which 
carry the tribe till their conquest of the 
^RUegag ; but only 3 in the 3 later poems 
on the subsequent history. Thus these 
ScAigs diminish in details as they advance ; 
but they are mere abridgment of better 
annals now probably lost. Numbers shall 
be annexed to each succe^ive king or 
mler, so as to compute the generations. 
1. Song. At Shinaki tiU the 10 Kings 
or Civil Wars. 
1. Long ago, the fathers of men wer& 
then at Shinaki or Fir land. 

3. The path leader was the white eagle 
(Wapalanewa 1), who leads them all there. 

3. The Snake island was a big leind, fi 
fine land, and was explored by them. 

4. The friendly souls, the bunting souls, 
the moving souls, in assembly meet. 

5. All say to him, beautifm-head (Kola- 
wil 2) be thou king there. 

6. The snakes are coming, thou killest 
KHne, to Snake hill, let them all go. 

7. All the snakes were quite weak, and 
concealing themselves at the Bear hill. 
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8. After KolaWil, white owl (Wapagokf^ 
has 3) was king at the Firland. 

9. After him there lanotowi (4 true 
maker) was king, and many things he did. 

10. After him there ChuUi (5 snowbird) 
was king, who says let us go south* 

11. To spread the fathers of men WH^ 
kenapij and to be able to possess much 
more. (13) 

. 12. South he goes the snowbird^but east 
he goes the beaver-he Tamdkwi. (Here 
is the separation of the Dinnis. 

13. A beautiful land was the south land, 
the big Firland and the shoreland Shabi-- 
yaki. 

14. But the eastern land was a fish land, 
and a lake land, and a cattle land. 

15. After Chilili, the great warrior (Aya^ 
mek 6) was king, when all the tribes wer^ 
at war. 

16. There was war with the robbing- 
men, snaking-men, blacking men, stroi^- 
men. Chikonapi^ Akhonapij MakatApiy 
Assinapi.—Thm ends the first song with 
civil strife and great wars, dividing Boiae 
tribes probably. 

2d Song. From the 10 Kings HU the 

Missouri ^. 

17. After Ayamek came ten kings^ & 
whose time there was much warfarin sc^ 
and east. (14) 

18. After them Langundowi (peac^l- 
he, 17 kg.) was kin^ at the beautifiil land 
Akolaking^ and there was peace. (15) 

19. After such Tasukamend (never-bad 
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18) was king, and he was a good or just 
man. 

20. After such was king Pemaholend 
(ever beloved 19) who did much good. 

21. King afterwards was Matemik (town 
builder 20) who biiilt many towns, and 
Mt^rwards the holy goer PUsohalin 21. 

. 22. King afterwards was Gunokerii 
0ong while fatherly 22, who ruled long) and 
afterwards the big teeth Mangipitak 23. 

23. King afterwards was Olumapi (24 
manly recorder or bundler) who caused 
Boany writings. (16) 

24. King afterwards was Takwa^chi (25 
who shivers with cold) who went south to 
the. c(wm land MxnihaMng. 

25. King afterwards was Huminiend 
QJ6 corn eater) who planted much corn 
there. 

26. King afterwards was Alkosahit (27 
preserving keeper) who had a royal soul 
and was very useftd. 

27. King afterwards was Shiwapi (28 
9alt man) and afterwards dry-he Peafe- 
WQtiwi 29. 

28. There was no raining, and no corn 
grew, east he goes far fi*om the sea. (17) 

29. Over hollow mountain Oligonunk^ 
j^t last to eat he went at a fine plain Kalak" 
^ff^ming of the cattle land. 

36. After Penkwonwi came Wekwa^ 
dwUa (30 much weary) after such the stiff 
(^CJiingalsuwi 31.) 

31. After such was Kwitikwund (32 th^ 
12 
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reprover) who was 
williiig to obey. 

33. Being angry 
and secretly went f 

3d Song. JF^rom 
JiRssi 

33. But the wist 
holend (33 the belo 

34. It was at tb 
wana where there 
meadows, and agaii 

35. All being i 
affable like a beavei 
alone the first. (19) 

36. Such Temer 
-and all the men cai 

37. After such , 
strong buffaloe) ws 
leader. 

38. MackigoJcha 
Wapkicholen (37 \ 

39. Wingenuiid 
and pontiff, who me 
.40. Z/Opawin (w 
Wallama (40 paint 

41. Waptiwapit 
king, again there is 

43. By the wise i 
(strong wolf ^) wa 

43. He was abl 
killed the strong-stc 

44; Messissttwi < 
and made war on th4 

45. CMtanauUt 
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X 

Was king and made war on the northern 
foes Lowanusku 

- ' 46. Alokuwi (45 lean he) was king and 
made war on the father snake Towakon. 

47. Opekasit (46 east -looking) was king, 
being sad at the warfare. 
' 48; To the sunrise he said let us go, and 
they are many who together go east. 
^ih Song. Conquest of the Jhlegas ^. 

49. The fish river Aema^jii separated 
the land, and being lazy they tarry there. 

50. Yagawanend (47 hut maker) was 
king, and the Tallegewi (there found) pos- 
seting the east. 

51. Chitanitis (48 strong fi-iend) king 
was, and he desires the rich land of the 
east. 

52. To the east some did pass, but the 
head of the Talegas, Talegawil killed some 
of them. 

' 53. Then of one mind, all say, warfare, 
warfare. 

54. The friends of the north the 'Rda^ 
matan (who are not like the Talligewi, 

-the Hurons) iif ere emning to go altogether 
united. 

55. Kinehepend (49 sharp looking) was 
king, and leader, over the river against foes. 

^ &6. Much was there possessed by them, 

and much spoiling and killing of the Telegas. 

57. Pimokhasutoi (50 stirring about) was 

4dngj but he found the Talegas too strong 
in the war. 
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58. TencAdken^t^ (51 openiiig piidi) wu 
king, and many towns were given up to Irim. 

59. PaganchthiUa (S2 great fulfill^ 
was king, and all the Talegas went away 
to &e south. 

60. Hattanwulaton (53 he has posses- 
sion) was king, and all the pepfde were wefi 
pleased. 

61. South of the lakes they settle &tb 
council fire, and the firiends TaldntiUan 
north of the lakes. 

62. But they were not always friends 
and were conspiring when Gumtalcan (54 
long mild) was king. 

^. Linniumlamen (55 man of truth) 
was king, and made war on the Talamataiu 

64. Shakagapewi (56 just and ufuig^) 
was king, and the Talamatan were trem* 
Ming. 

Second Series or Modern History^ 

1st Song. At the Talegaland. 

1. All were peacefiil long ago there at 
the Talega land Tcdegaking. 

2. Tamoffanend (57 beaver leader) was 
king at the iVhite River or Wabash Wa* 
pdlaneng. 

3. Wapuskuwi (58 white linx) was king 
and planted much corn. 

4. Wulichinik (59 well hardy) was kit^f^ 
and the people increased. 

5. Lekhihitin (60. writer writing) was 
king and painted many books WaUam^jh 
lumin. (23.) 
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>. Kolachuisen (61 pretty blue Inrd) was 
jkii^, at the place of much fruit MakeUr 
ming. (near Cincinnati ?) 

7. PematalU (62 constant there) was 
king and had many towns. 

8. Pepomahemen (63 paddler up) was 
king of many rivers and streams. 

9. Tankawon (64 little cloud) was king, 
while many went away. 

10. The Nentegos and the Shawanis, 
went to the south lands. (24.) 

< 11. Kichitamak (65 big beaver) was 
king at the white lick Wapahoning. 

12. The heavenly prophet Onowutok 
(66) went to the west. (25) 

13. The west he visited, the forsaken 
Ifind and the western southerlings. 

, 14. Pawanami (67 rich water turtle) 
was king at the Ohio River Taleganah. 

15. Lokwelend (68 walker) was king, 
and had much warfare. (26) 

16. Again with the father snake Towdko^ 
again with the stony snake Sinako^ again 
with north snake LowaJeo. 

17. Mokolmokom (69 the grand father 
of the boats) was king and went snaking 
in boats. 

18. Winelowieh (70 snow hunter) was 
king and went to the north land of the Es- 
quimaux Lawushkis. 

19. lAnkwekinuk (71 sharp looker) was 
king and went to the Alleghany Mountains 
W(dtg(u^kmign. 

20. Wawdawikwan (72 east settler) 
12* 
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was king and went 
land. (37) 

^ Song. At the I 
Man C' 

21. This land of t 
land Amange^, and i 

22. This land had 
a rich land, and mai 
found there. 

23. GikenopalatQ 
king near the north. 

24. HaTtakolend (p 
king at the hranchir 
hanna Saskwihaimn^ 

35. Gattawisi (75 
king at the sassatr^ ] 

36 All the hunters 
the sun Gishikshapip 
a big sea. 

37. Makhtawip ( 
king at the tide watei 

38. Wolomenap (' 
king at the strong fall 

29. TTie Wapanat 
7\imewand (wolfers 
east they go. (29) 

80. WulitpaUat ("i 
king and set against t 

31. The Mahongm 
and the Pungelika (tl 
were all trembling tnere. 

33. Again Tamenend (79 beaver II) was 
king there, and with all he made peace. 
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friendly, and all be- 

reat ruling king. (30) 

great beaver) was 

king and 'remains at the sassafras land or 

Pennsylvania. 

37. Wapakakey (81 white body) was 
king and went to the Sea Shore on Jersey 

38. Elangomel (82 friendly to all) was 
'Jung and much good was done. 

39. Pitenumen (83 mistaker) was king, 
and saw some one come from somewhere. 

. 40. At this time from the east sea was 
«oming a whiter Wdpai. (31) 
: 3d Song. Till the arrival of Colonies. 
41. Jtmkelomtish (S4 much hoaoTBd)yf as 
liung and made all happy. 
,ti 43 Wtdakeningua (85 well praised) was 
king and became a warrior of the south. 

43. He must make war on the Cheroki 
Snakes Otaliwake, and on the Coweta 
Snakes Akowetako. 

oshki (86 white otter) was 
Lamatan or Hurons. 
m (87 white big horn) was 
the west land of Talega. 
bund the Illinois HUiniki, 
the Shawanis Skawoniki, and the Conoys 
Konowiki. 

47. NiHapayat (88 friendly comer) was 
-king, and he went to the big lakes. 

&. And he visited all the beaver-children 

. or Miamis, and all the friends or allies. (32^ 

49. PaMtmtxin (89 cranberry eater) 
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was long, and made alliance with thi) 
Ottawas, Tawa. ,^ 

. 50. Lowaponskan (90 north walker) was 
king, and he visited the noisy place o^ 
Niagara Gaiishowemk. 

51. Tctshawinso (^\ at leisure gatherer) 
was king, and visited the -Sea shores. 

52. Then the offspring, in three desiring^ 
three to be, and they became the Turtle 
tribe, the Wolf tribe, and the Turkey tribe* 
Unamini^ ]\Knsimini^ ChikimhiL (33) 

. 53. EpallahcJmnd (92 failer) was king,, 
in the war vdth the Mahongwij wherein 
he fails. (34) 

54. LangomuvDi (93 friendly he) wa^ 
king and the Mahongwi were frightened. 

55. Wangomend (94 saluted) was king 
yonder between. 

56. The Cherokis Otaliwi and Wasio^ 
towi (those of the Otali and Wasioto mts.) 
were nis foes. (35) 

57. Wapachikis (95 white crab) was 
king and ally a friend of Jersey on the 
shores. 

58. Nenachihat (96 watcher) was king 
and looking at the sea. 

59. At this time north and south the 
Wapayachik came, the white or eastern 
moving souls. 

60. They were friendly, and came in big 
bird-ships, who are they ? (36) 

Thus end these poetical annals, so cu* 
rious and so plain, when properly under- 
stood and translated. The following addi- 
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tinn is merely a fragment on the subsequent 
period, translated by John Burns. I give 
it as receired although I fear it is inaccu* 
rate in some respects, and a paraphrase 
rather than literal account. Yet by this 
addition, we obtain a kind of general his- 
tory of at least one American tribe, and a 
complete original series of traditions,, in 
their peculiar pristine style. Many others 
wiy be added hereafter, either from printed 
traditions, or historical songs and fragments. 
JPragment on the history of the lAnapis 
from about 1600 till 1820. 

1. Alas, alas! we know now who they 
are, these Wapsinis (white people) who 
then came out of the sea, to rob us of our 
country. Starving viretches! with smiles 
they came ; but soon became snaking foes. 

2. The TFo/JamoZnm was written by ZieAr* 
MUt (the writer) to record our glory. Shall 
I write another to record our fall ? No ! our 
foes have taken care to do it ; but I speak 
to thee what they know not or conceal. 

3* We have had many other kings since 
that unhappy time. They were 3 till the 
friendly Mikwon (Penn) came. Muttanir 
hum (not horned, not strong, — see Note 3T 
when the Windkoli (Swedes note 38^ 
came to Winaki. Nahumen (raccoon) 
when thB Situdwi (Dutch) came. And 
Ikwahon (fond of women) when the Yank^ 
wis (English) came, with Mikwon and his 
friends soon after. 

4. They were all received and fed with 
corn ; but no land was ever sold, we never 
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sell any. They were all allowed to dwell 
with US9 to build houses and plant corn, as 
our friends and allies. Because they were 
hungry, and thought children of CHshaki 
(the sun land) and not snakes nor children 
of snakes. (39) 

5. Apd they were traders, bringing iine 
new tools, and weapons, and cloth, and 
beads, for which we exchanged skins and 
shells and com. And we liked them, with 
their things, because we thought they were 
good, and made by the children of Oishdki. 

6. But alas ! they brought also fire guns 
and fire waters, which burned and killed. 
Also baubles and trinkets of no use ; since 
we had better ones. 

7. And after Mikwon, came the children 
of DolojO'Sakima (King George) wha 
said, more land, more land we must have, 
and no limit could be put to their steps and 
increase. 

8. But in the north were the children of 
Lowi'Sakima^ (King Louis), who were 
our good friends, allies of our allies, foes of 
our fees : yet Dolcjo alwajrs wanted to war 
with them. 

9. We had 3 kings after Mikwon came. 
Skalichi who was another Tamenend (40), 
and Sasunam Wikwikhon (our uncle the 
builder), and Tatami (the beaver taker) 
who was killed by a YarJcwako (English 
snake), and we vowed revenge. 

10. Netatawis (first renewed being) 
became king of all tne nations in the west^ 
again at TMigewink (Ohio or the Talega 
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place) on the river Cayahaga, with our old 
allies the Talmnatans : and he called oq 
aU of the east. 

11. But Tadeskung was chief in the ea^ 
at Malioning and bribed by the Yat^wis : 
there he was burnt in his house, and many 
of our peojde were massacred at Hickory 
(Lancaster) by the land robbers Yankwis. 

12. Then we joined our friend Lowi in 
war against the Yankwis ; but they were 
strong, and they took Lowanaki (north 
landy Canada) from Lowi, and came to us 
in Talegawink^ when peace was made;, 
and we called them big knives Kickikanu 

13. Then Alind (white-eyes) and Gfefo- 
letmnd (buck killer) were chiefs, and all 
the nations near us were allies under us as 
our grandchildren again. (41) 

14. When the eastern fires were set up, 
and began to resist Dolojo, they said we 
should be another fire with them. But 
they killed our chiefs Unamiwi (turtling) 
and dtu* brothers on the Muskingum. Then 
Hopokan (strong pipe) of the Wolf tribe 
nas made king, and he made war on the 
Kichikani Yankwis^ and become the ally 
of Dolojo who was then very strong. 

15. But the eastern fires were stronger, 
they did not take Lmcanaki (Canada) but 
become free from Dolojo. We went to 
Wapahani (white river) to be further fi'om 
them; but they follow every where, and 
we made war on them, till they sent Mak- 
hiakho (black snake. General Wayne) who 
made strong war. (43) 
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16. We made peace and settle limits^ 
Our iiext king Was HaeMng-Ponskan 

Sard walker) who was good and peacefiiL 
e would not even join our brothers Sha- 
wanis and Ottawas, nor Dolojo in the next 
war. 

17. Yet after the last peace, the KkHw- 
kani'Yankwis came in crowds all around 
us, and they want also our lands of Wapa- 
hani. It was useless to resist, because 
they are getting stronger by increasing 
united fires, 

18. Kithtilkund and Lapanibi (white 
water) were the chiefs of our two tribes, 
when we resolved to exchange our lands, 
and return at last beyond the Masiapdc 
(muddy water, Mississippi) near to our old 
country. (43) 

19. We shall be near our foes the Wa- 
ken (god of snakes, the Ozages) but they 
are not worse than the Yankwiakon (Eng- 
lish snake), who want to possess the whole 
big island. (44) 

20. Shall we be free and happy there ? 
at the new Wapahani (western white riv- 
er). We want rest, and peace, and wisdom. 

Such is one of the accounts of the trans^ 
actions between this people and the English, 
United States Slc ; of which Loskiel, Holm 
and Hekewelder have furnished other fi'ag- 
ments, and for which we have ample mate- 
rials in the colonial history and late records. 
But this offers some new views and facts : 
which shall be partly compared and dis- 
cussed in the notes; but more property 
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examined and united in acccNrdance with 
other narratives^ in the history of the North 
American nations and tribes. The 11 
kings in aboirt 220 years named in this 
fragment, indicate 107 altogether till 1820 
and later. 

That so many generations and names can 
be recollected, may appear doabtful to some; 
but when symbolic signs and paintings, 
with poetical songs, are added, the memory 
can well retain and perpetuate their con- 
nection. Even in Polynesia, where we 
are not told of symbols, but mere historical 
songs, they reach to the creation and flood ; 
Ellis and Tierman tell us that the kings 
and priests of Tahiti, Ulieta or Raiaka, 
Hawahi, Mowi &.c. could repeat the names 
of ancestors and kings for 100 generations. 
It would have been well if instead of giving 
us mere fragments of the songs and names, 
they had translated the whole, and thus 
furnished the connected annals of Polynesia. 

In the Linapi annals, we find not merdy 
their own deeds; but the mention of many 
other nations, friends, allies or foes, as in 
Cusick's Traditions of the Ongwis: axyi 
this forms another clue for American his- 
tory. As early as the Asiatic period we 
find them united to the related peo{de 
Owini and Nijini^ before the flood, and caus- 
ing their foes Powako (rich snake), Ma^ 
kowifd (bad being,) maskanako (^rong 
snake), simitar to dbe satanic tribes of the 
Hebrews &c. (45) 
13 
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At the flood they arc saved with the 
Thilapin tuttlemen, and begin to call 
themselves lAnapewi. Sooh after they 
separate, go north and divide into tribes, 
named after the winds, the mode of life 
and animals. The hunters are ElmH jElo- 
him/bf the orientals, or Heros and Hercules; 
they again meet snakemen, who fly to Ame- 
rica and must have produced there many 
nations. 

After having filled the north, and aftw 
the breaking of the land, at Behring sU-aif , 
part of the nation resolve to follow and 
pursue the snakes to the east. The passage 
by the Olinis over thq bard sea or ice, is 
beautiftilly sung in a peculiar hymn (see 
last note); they settle at Shinaki, and begin 
again to war on snakemen : after which the 
beaver men or Tamak wi separate goii^ ekst 
where they became the Dinni nations, yet 
called beaver tribes, who ascribe their ori- 
gin to a beaver and a dog, and call their 
ancestor Chapewi^ similar to Apiwiy the 
manly in Linapi. 

Meantime the main tribe going south 
meets other nations which it is difficult to 
identify, as the names are mere epithets 
and nicknames, yet the Assinipi or ston|y 
men, appear to be the Dacota or Sioux yet 
called Assini or stony by the tribes of Lin- 
api origin. They reappear afterwards as 
Maskan-sini or Sinako^ and appear to have 
passed to America soon after the Linapi. 
They ar^ certainly of Asiatic origin, as tne 
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languages prove, and very akin to the Hu- 
rons or Ongwis in America, . 

The Akawini are met again, which ap- 
pear to have become the ancestors of the 
CJoviretas and many Florida tribes. The 
Jjowamiski were either the Uskisortbe 
Skeres. The Towakon were not the Otta** 
w^as; but probably the Ozages or their 
suEieestors the Wakons. (46) 

At last they meet the civilized Talega^^ 
who are not called snakes, but rather ex* 
toUed, and from whom they borrowed many 
things : their symbol is very different from 
that of the snakes. They were probably 
^f eastern or atlantic origin, akin to the 
Tols, Talascas, and Telicos the ancient 
Cherokis. The Talamatan become allies, 
were the Hurons, the name means both un- 
Wee the Talegas and killer of the Tolas. — 
3ee Cusick, and my Huron Traditions for 
their own annals. 

The separations of the Nentegos and 
^awanis, Mohigans, and Wapan^ids or 
Abenakis, are distinctly given; they filled 
the sea shores from . Florida to Acadia. 
Three tribes of snakes reappear which are 
similar to the former, except the Lawako 
probably the same as Lowanuski. Ait^r 
Horossing the Alleghanies Tamenend IE. re- 
unites all the tribes. , The HiUniki and 
Conaunki easily identified remain west of 
the mountains. The Iroquois apd Eries 
df^ears under peculiar Linapi names. 

The Otalis and Cowetas appear soon 
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after as snakei or foes ; whether the Otalis 
or Cherokis of the mountains were real 
dliakes of the west is^ doubtful ; it is more 
likely that they are a fragment of the Teli- 
eoS) which was their capital till lately, and 
later they are called Otaliwi hy the Linapis. 
Compare the Tzuluki traditions with these. 

The Tawas who call themselves fathers^ 
as the Linapi grandfathers, of all the akin 
tribes, had then towards 1400, a great 
power in the west : their empire had a 
pcmtiff Mushkims near lake Michigan, bn 
whom Cass has given some very important 
traditions. 

The following chief chronological peaipds 
are deducible from these annals, by reck* 
oning 3 generations in a century. About 
1600 years before Christ passage of Beh- 
ring strait on the ice, lead by WapaJdnewaf 
settlement at Shinoikt. 

1450. ChUili leads them south, and the 
JkfnaJcwi separate. 

1040. Peace after long wars tinder Xfl^- 
gundewi at the land Akolakin^. • 

800. Anhals written by Olumapi. 

750. Takwachi leads to Mimkaking. 

650. Penkwonwi leads east over mouh" 
tains. 

460. The first Thmenend great king on 
the Missouri 

60. Opekasit leads to the Mississippi. ^ 

About 50 years of our era, alliance with 
the Talamatans against the Talegas. 

150. Conquest or expulsion of the TaUgas. 
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400. Lekhihitan writes the annals. 

540. Separation of the Shawanis and 
Nentegos. 

800. Wapalawikwan leads over Aller 
ghany mountains to Amangaki. 

970. Wolomenap settles the central capi- 
tal at Trenton, and the Mohigans separate. 

1 170. Under Pitenumen arrival of Wapsi 
the first white men or Europeans. 

Notes to Chapter v. 



1. These two figures of speech, Pet$onr 
ification and Ammalization^ are two of the 
keys of ancient history. By the first is not 
meant alone the personification of the pas- ^ 
sicms or divihe attributes ; but likewise the * 
individuality of men, tribes and nations 
pervading primitive history, by the frequent 
substitution of the singular for the plural^ 
as was done by the Asiatics, the Greeks, 
and the Americans. It is thu!s that the 
ancient patriarchs, Hercules, Heros, Gods 
&c. are often meant for their followers ; 
the head for the whole set or social body. 
This practice has survived to our days, 
and we mean all the English when we speak 
of John BuUy the Russians by the iVor- 
thern Bear (a kind of animalization), aU 
the Turks by the Chrand Turk &c. The 
reverse mode of speech or the employment 
of the plur^ for the singular, is less fre- 
quent : but used when we substitute in our 
13* 
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modern language We and You instead of 
I or Thee. It was less common anciently, 
yet it appears Moses employed it when he 
called God, ALE3M ovar Elohim or the 
Angelsy and polytheism was the (X)ns€^ 
quence of similar mistakes or substitutions; 
but in his account of the patriarchs, he has 
used the individuality of tribes. 

Animalization pervades the whole of the 
fabulous periods of history. It is to this 
mode of speech that we owe the fables of 
Pilpay and Esopus, where animals are 
made to speak. Whenever we meet in 
history or fables, animals acting like men. 
and conversing, they are surely men, and 
xdken tribes individualized by an animal 
appellation : such as might be emblematic 
or patronymic, adopted honorable names, 
as lion, tyger eagle ; or else nicknames 
given in derision by foes, such as snake, 
dog^ ape &/C. Even the Hebrew had their 
Cherubim, who were beings like a man, a 
lion, ox, and eagle ; who drove the Adam- 
ites from Eden. This name is preserved 
by the Turks in Cher ahi or CAcZaW, which 
means Lords in the old Turkish language 
of Turan or Tartary. Perhaps also in the 
EUahi, now Arabians, which meant Angel- 
fathers J or our fwefathers the angelic m6n. 
iESia^ oceans the most manly in Linapi ! 

3. The word (Hum is remarkable, be- 
came it is analogous to the Olen, the 
legislator and teacher of Runes of the 
Celts. The writings of the Druids and 
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Ixiah were called Ocoi^ Caixan, Ogham, 
the Irish Olajh were re<x)rders and teach- 
ers. Olum does not properly mean a writ- 
it^, since Leki is book, paper or letter in 
Linapi ; but it implies a record^ a notched 
stickj an engraved piece of wood or bark. 
It comes from Ol hollow or graved record. 
Hekewelder says that Oluma-pisid was in 
the r8th century, a king of the Linapis on 
the river Susquehanna, who kept the Olum 
or records of the nation. It is probable 
these were part of them. 

3. These actual (Hum were at first ob- 
tained in 1820, as a reward for a medical 
cure, deemed a curiosity ; and were unex- 
j^icable. In 1822 were obtained frcMn an- 
other individual the songs annexed thereto 
in the original language ; but no one could 
be found by me able to translate them. I 
had therefore to learn the language since, 
by the help of Zeisberger, Hekewelder and 
a manuscript dictionary, on purpose to 
tran^lat^ them, which I only accomplished 
in 1833. The contents were totally ub- 

• known to me in 1824, when I published my 
Annals of Kentucky ; which were based on 
the traditions of Hekewelder, and those 
collected by me on the Shawanis, Miamis, 
Ottawas &/C. 

4. This account of the creation is strik- 
ingly similar to the mosaic and oriental 
accounts; although it does not speak of 
days or Yums^ The word for angels An- 
gelatamifwak^ is not borrowed, but real 
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Linapi, put in the plural : thus the same 
as the Greek Angelas. 

5. Mn-wis is the AISH or Adam of all 
the Linapi tribes. WIS is identic with 
ISH, W being the article he^ WI added 
to words is common, meaning but he^ she 
and ihey^ the plural wdk means many. 

6. Owini may be analyzed O-Wl-NI, 
meaning stich-they-men or beings. O is 
the common article for pronouns On and Ce 
of the French, in English suchy it^ thisj these^ 
preserved in many Linapi dialects, Ni and 
Ini mean both me, /, my and men. It must 
be noticed that many words of these two 
ancient songs are often obsolete now in 
some modern dialects; but preserved in 
others. This with the peculiar ancient 
style, and the many words suppressed in 
the narrative, and the constant compound 
words, have rendered this translation a 
difficult task. 

7. Here the Owini become Ni-jini^ evi- 
dently the Jins of China and Iran ; Jains 
of India. 

8. Wakonis (he god of all the Missouri 
tribes, and many Asiatic nations. Akon 
of Syria. 

9. Tula is the ancient seat of the Tol- 
tecas and Mexican nations in Asia: the 
Tulan or Turan or Central Tartary. In 
Linapi the meaning is Turtle or Tortoise^ 
nsdnes derived from Thor turtle in Hebrew* 
But all derive from strong and tall. 2W- 
a.p4n is the real tortoise of Linapi meaning 
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Hrong-matdy'thing : the water soft turtle 
is caUed Unamu The Chinese, Hindus 
Ac. point also to a turtle as the THBE 
refuge of the flood. Nana appears Noah i 
his title of Hare must allude to his long 
ears ? AH the Linapi tribes have tales and 
songs on Nana-bush, which they venerate 
as a god ; but his symbol is a turtle body 
with a large head and nose, and a crest of 
feathers or hair on the head. 

10. The symbol is a kind of Hercules^ 
with a dub and arrow ; his name appears 
to be Eluwi, thrice repeated and meaning 
the most he. Elu the root is probably akin 
to the Aleim or Elohim of Moses, and 
Elai meaning strong in Hebrew : also to 
HcT'-euhs of the Latins^ Heru'clecn of the 
Greek, Her prefixed meaning Lord. 

11. This alludes to the formation of Beh- 
ring strait. Mena means both an island, a 
fort, castle or strong place. Menofpit Si 
also the name of Tula in the 8th verse of 
the first song, and thus the ark. In Persian 
Ark is a fort, in Syrian a boat. 

12. Here the people begin to be called 
O-LiNi, this was probably their old name 
when coming to America. The tribes that 
used R for L must have said O-^rini^ those 
who have neither, as the Niniwas and 
Ottawas, say O-nini. This will afford 
matter for many philological enquiries and 
comparisons. 

13. W^oken-^api properly^'mean the fa'- 
thers manly. Shinaki the first seat in 
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America must have been near Alaska, and 
the big Shinakij the N. W. coast. 

14. It is doabtful whether these 10 name* 
less kings were successive or eontemporary 
during the civil strifes. But the first is most 
probable. If otherwise, this lessens the 
generations. 

15. This southern land of Akeiakmg^ 
and the subsequent Minihaking^ cannot 
be identified; but were west of Oreg<m 
mountains, probably the Oregon country. 

16. As early as 72 generations befc»re' 
1600 or about 800 years before ovr era, vm 
fiind a recorder of old events, by mean^ o£ 
Olum. Compare Olen and Olam of Celt&u 

17. Here this people leave at last the 
Sea shores, and strike to the east over the 
mountains. In Oligan^ we have the ^y- 
mol<^ of Oregon. 

18. Wisawana is either the Missouri or 
Yellowstone. 

19. This Tamenend is famous in the 
s(mgs of tjie Linapis, and many kings took 
that title afterwards. He is also the Aimh* 
wi or great beaver of the Miamis and 
Ottatvas. 

20. Wingenund must have been another 
legislator, and high-priest. His festivals 
are called (xentiko^ and known tp many 
nations. 

21. Maskan'Sinif must be the Sioux and 
Assinis, called stony or hard people through- 
out North America. The subsequent foes 
Akowini appear to be the Kawetas^ tho 
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Ziowanmld are the Esquimaux^ Lowakon 
are the Ozages and Missouri tribes. Thus 
this was a period of invasions by many na- 
tiens, which compelled the Linapis to go 
further east. 

22. The Nemasipi is the Mississippi, so 
says Hekewelder : where began the wars 
with the Talegas, the northern Toltecas 
or Atlantes, towards 48 generations before 
1600, near the beginning of our era, which 
continued for 4 generations or over 130 
years, till about 150 after Christ. The 
allies Talamatans are the Hurons and Iro- 
quois then united, since called Delamatan 
and Lamatan. The traditions of Heke- 
welder and Ousick both agree here in fact 
and time. That of Hekewelder is most 
ample, taken from other songs ; but these 
supply names omitted by both. I rather 
think the Nenv^sipi must have been the 
Ozages or Illinois river, since the Missis- 
sippi is called afterwards Masispek, and the 
monuments of the Talegas are found west 
of it at St. Louis &c. 

In my ancient history of Kentucky, hav- 
ing only for guide Hekewelder and some 
«oth'er traditions, I placed the conquest of 
the Talegas about 600 of our era; but 
these annals are more correct and remove 
further this event. The computation of 
Cusick annals of Ongwis place this great 
event still eariier, or between 300 and 100 
years before our era. I knew neither Cu- 
sick nor the Wallam-Olum in 1824. 
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33. Here We find another recorder of* 
events who probaWy wrote the former wars 
With the Talegas. 

24. The Linapi tribes begin to disperse 
now, about 600 years of our era. 

25. This prophet, pontiff* and king, ysvexA 
probably to ;i^isit many tribes, and became 
their legislator. 

26. These new wars were again with 
the Missouri tribes, Lowako is a new »-» 
vading tribe from the north. 

27. The passage of the Alleghanies was 
towards 800 of our era i the atlantic states 
appear to have had no inhabitants, or hot 
few. Hekewelder confirms these facts. 

28. Hekewelder has given no etjnmology 
of this river, the name means either branch- 
ing or roaring stream, perhaps both. Wp- 
naki was the name of east Pennsylvania. 

29. By this account t^'^ Mohigans only- 
separated towards 970 from the main body* 
This may be inaccurate, as the north-east 
tribes appear older by their traditions. 

By the account given by the missionary 
Beatty in 1766, this event would be stiU 
later: he states that after separating fi^om 
the western tribes and long wanderings, the 
Lenaps (Linapis) settled on the river Dela- 
ware 370 years before 1766, or in 1396 j 
which was preserved in a mosaic bfelt. — 
See Moult on' s Hist, of New-York, Vol L 

30. This is the second Tamenend who 
united all the tribes 1010. This famous 
name is spelt very variously Tamanend^ 
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^Paf namf J Tamini &c* all meaning bea^w^^ 
Kg or acting like a b^iver* There are 
many songs and traditions on them. 

31. Here is the first mentioa of white 
men towards 1170 by the computation id 
generations: whether they were Eric or 
Mado^, or both, will be enquired hereafter. 
The Tuscororas of North Carolina were 
visited at the same time by Cusick tradi- 
ticm, the Mohigans had also their Waeh^ 
queaw. Hekewelder has omitted this 
tradition like many others. But Holm in 
his description of New Sweden positively 
gives two traditions of the Linapis, tribe 
Renapis, of a whiie woman who came to 
America, married an American, had a son, 
who went to heaven ; and of 2 bigmouths (or 
preachers) who came afterwards with long 
beards, and also went to heaven. This 
relates to the bishop Eric who went to 
convert the Americans between 1130 and 
1160, rather than Madoc or a warlike band. 

32. The Miamis or M'amiwis were de- 
sc^idantsof the first beaver tribe, separated 
IcHig befwe. 

33. This verse is double, or has 2 sym* 
bols with 6 words, appearing to be two 
Afferent readings united, or two modes ^ef 
expressing the same thing, the separatimi 
"of the real Linapis into three tribes. 

34. This may allude to the sabjection/ef 
the Linapis, by the Mahougwis (Meugivi 
or Iroquois) about this time, caused by the 
divisdon of the tribea. The name of ihiler 

14 
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43. General Wayne was ccmipared to 
thmr old foes^and called Black^^nake^ be* 
cause he beat the allied nat}09^• ^ 

43. These are the chiefs of the two umted 
tribes, that appear in the last treaty with 
the United States. 

44. The United Stated here are called 
makes like the oldest foes of mankind. 
The insiduous manner in which the English 
settled North America, and wronged the 
natives, has procured them that appeliati<Hi. 
The French and Canadians are never called 
makes. The former names of . Yankwis 
has only been preserved as our Yankees. 
The belief of their being GishoMs or chil- 
dren of the sun-land, at the sun-rise, has 
long been exploded here as in South Ame- 
rica. The Spanish cruoltiies did «&itcc pro- 
cure to the Castillians the names of devUs, 
assassins, snakes of the sea ^c. 

45. Many other notions on the primitive 
nations, may be collected from the mytho* 
h^es of the various Linapi tribes. Their 
true devils are similar te vampyres. 

46; Wakcm is the god and ancestor of 
all the Washashas or Ozage tribes, Arkan^ 
zas, Sioux &/C belonging to the Capaha or 
Missouri group of nations. 

Additional Note. As a specimen of the 
original text and poetry of these annals, I 
give now the poem on the passage to Ame- 
ricti : the whole text and all the symbols will 
be given herenfter* 
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13. Amakolen 

Nallahemen 

Agunuken 

Powasinep 

Wapasinep 

Akomenep 
14i Wihlamdk Kicholen luchundi 

Wematan akomen lachundi. 

15. Wit^en w^miluen 
W6maken nihillen. 

16. 'Nguttichin Lowaniwi 

Ngut'tichin Wapanawi 
Agamunk topanpek 
Wulliton 6pannek. 

17. Wul6l6mil W'shakHppek 
W^mopaimek hakhsinipek 
Kitahikan pokbakhopek 

18. Tellenchen KHtapaki nillawi 
W6mokin gutikuni nillawi 
Akomen wapanaki nillawi 
Ponskan-ponskan w^miwi Olini 

19. Lowanapi Wapanapi Shawanapi 
Lan^wapi Tamakwapi Tiim6wapi 
Elowapi Powatapi Wilawapi 
Okwisapi Danisapi Allumapi. 

20. Wemipayat gun^unga Shinaking 
Wunk^napi chan^lendam payaking 
AUow^lendam kowiyey Tulpaking. 

14* 
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CHAPTER VI. 
The poetical annals and TRADiriaNS of 

THE HaYTIANS oh TaINOS OF THE An«^ 

TiLLES^ collected in 1498 by Roman &o. 
ttith additions by Danglkiua and 
otherSj Note^^ Remarks^ and Aiwient 
Tribes. 

Roman was a Jeromitan friar, come with 
Columbus, who began to convert the Hay* 
tians in 1496, and collected their traditions, 
after learning their language, out of the 
Arcitos or songs ai^ hymns used iii festi- 
vals. He wrote them in 1498 by order of 
Columbus, and they are inserted at large 
upi his Ufe by his son ; but were almost ne- 
glected by Irving, They give us not only 
an insight into the belief, religion, traditions 
of the Antillian people; but also a com* 
pendium of fragments on their annals. 
Although very desultory, much less connect 
ted than those of Mexico, the Linapis, Ong- 
wis &c., and destitute of chronology ; yet 
they afford an essential addition to Ameri- 
can history, and the ancient accounts about 
the Atlantis and Antilles. 

Jn order to bring them into a kind of 
order, they shall be analyzed, reduced to 
a succession of events and divided into ^ 
parts, 1. Cosmogony and Theogony, % 
the flood and primitive history, 3. ancient 
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history previous to Columbus or 1492. A 
fourth part foreign to these traditions would 
be their annals since that time, and till the 
extinction of the nation; which shall be 
given hereafter, with the account of the 
language, and civilization — ^What is pecu- 
liar to these traditions among the Ameri- 
cans, are the metamorphoses of men into 
beasts &c., as in Ovid. 

The nation who furnished these annals, 
was the Hay tian of Hayti, a branch of the 
nation dwelling also in Cuba, and filling 
the Lucayes and smaller Antilles : whose 
collective proper name was Taino meaning 
noble. But they acknowledged as brothers, 
many tribes of the continent under the cci^ 
lective name of Guatiaos brothers, this 
Was ascertained in 1520 by Figueroa. — 
(See Herrera.) These Guatiaos were the 
Aruac nations and tribes, that were not 
cannibals. These tribes as enumerated by 
Figueroa in 1520 were in the Antilles the 

1. Haytians,, 2. Cubans, 3. Jamaicans, 4. 
Boriquans (Porto Rico), 5. Cairis that 
dwelt in Trinidad, Barbuda, Marmagitas 
and Gianis Islands. While those of the 
continent were the 1. Aruacas of Guyana, 

2. Paracurias of Cubagua, 3. Urinatos of 
Oronoc, 4. Pavonas of Cariaco, 5. Cariatis, 
6. Cumanas, 7. Chiribichis, 8. Coquibocoa, 
9. Unato^. These five last were intermixt 
with the Canibas or Caribas^ the canmbal 
tribes, foes of the GiuUiaoSj which are tht 
Galibis and Carib tribes; that had deoo*- 
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lated and conquered most of the eastern 
Antilles. 

All the Tainos spoke the same language 
divided into several dialects; but under- 
stood reciprocally. D'Angleria tells us in 
1512 thalt two distinct languages were used- 
in Cuba, th^ eastern was a mere dialect of 
Hayti ; but in the west was a very differ^it 
language not understood; this was the 
' Cami derived from the Olmeca of Oaxaca 
OT the Maya of Yucatp,n ; they having sent 
there a colony, and founded a kingdom, — 
(see the Maya History.) In Hayti there 
was also in the center of the island a ki^g«- . 
dom of Mayas? the people were call^ 
Mayo-riexes or MacoryxeSj (meaning 
Maya people). They spoke a language 
. different from the Haytian (Dangleria) 
divided into 3 dialects C^yaboj Cvbahii^ 
and. Baichagua. This kingdom of stran- 
gers was called Cuhaba or Caibaba^ and 
Ziguayos. They are called Caril^ by 
some authors ; but erroneously. (1) 

Many other additional traditions on the 
Antilles are scattered in early vsriters, 
P'Angleria, Gomara, Herrera, Munoz, 
Acosta, St. Mery, Oviedo, Columbus, Brig- 
stock, Rochefort, Edwards, Garcia, Laet, 
&c. which shall be partly noticed here as 
a sequel to Roman, and all c<mnected as a 
general outline of a history of the AntiUiaa 
naticms. 

Having succeeded to make out a fin« 
vocabulary d* i^arly three hundred words 
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%f the Taino dialects, collected from Ro- 
man, Colmnbus, Dangleria, Munoz, Lob- 
Casas, Herrera, Gili, Humboldt, Yater 
&c. — €md another of about 150 words of 
^e Cmri or Eyeri language of the Aruac 
Islanders out of Dudley, Rochefort &c. 
I will be enabled to translate and elucidate 
nearly all the Taino historical names and 
allusions, so as to clear up the annals by 
original etymologies. The orthografrfiy 
will b^ Spanish, J must be pronounced as 
Kh,andXasSh? 

The Haytians had besides these songs, 
other annals ; since the priests taught his- 
tory, and the origin of things to the sons of 
the nobles. They had also perhaps pecu- 
liar fin^mbols to keep their records, since 
Dangleria mentions that they had paintings 
ci oeasts, tygers, eagles &c. on cotton, 
hung to walls. St* Mery says that in 1787 
was found in the mountains of Guanaminto 
a tomb with a stone of 6 feet covered with 
hieroglyphs ! and in the mountains of Lim- 
b6, engravings of human figures on a ser- 
pentine rock ; besides many sculptures in 
Caves. Columbus saw in 1492 in Jnagua 
one of Lucayes a gold medal with letters 
on it ! If we had figures of these hiero- 
glyphs and engraved symbols, we should 
ErobaUy obtain another clue to American 
istory and graphic systems. But they are 
probably lost by neglect like those of N(Mrth 
America ! The Ajntilles being on the way 
from the eact to the continent must have 
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served as a stepping place to many nations 
oil their passage to the continent. (2) 
1st Part. — Theogony and Cosmogony. 
1. Fact. The Supreme God, beto^s 
five names or titles given by Roman and 
Bangleria in two dialects, and is male or 
female. 



Meanings^ 

Unic-Beiug; 

Eterual. 

Infinite. 

Omnipotent 

Invisible. 



By Roman By Dan^leria 

1. Attabei Attabeira 

2. Jemao Mamona 

3. Guacas or Apito Guaca-ra^a 

4. Apito or Siella Lieila 

5. Zuimaco Guimazoa 

Roman calls it female, Dangleria a male 
God. The titles of this god are sufficient 
to indicate the supreme God of nature, and 
they have astonishing analogies with the 
primitive God of Asia and Europe, the^. 
Basksv£elasgian»,^Atlaritt5t5v^uanehes &c*., 
Tlie most common name was the first, m ' 
Cuba Atabe^. This and other great Gods 
were not sculptured in idols. The Chil-^ 
lians had similar names for the Supreme 
God. (3) 

2. Fact. This God was father or mo- 
ther of another great God dwelling in the 
sun with a double name, variable in the 
dialects. 



First 

By Roman 
By Dangleria 
In Cuba 
In Jamaica 
Jn Boriquen 
By Oviedo 
raHaiiani _ 



Narne. 

locahuna 

locauna 

Yocahiina 

Yocahuna 
lacana 
lovana 
locavaghama 



Second Name.. 

Guamaarocon. 
Guainaonocoii. 
GuamaoiLOCQti. 



Guamanomocon, 

Guamamona. 

Ouaoaochynm. 
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/The explication of these names is not 
^ven 5 but they are identic with the gods 
i of the Cantabrians, and Guanches of Ca- 
nary islands.— The first appears to be the 
J JEMOVAH and Yao of the Orientals, and is 
evidently the Hunaku or Supreme God of 
^ the Mayas. The second name means 
! iMMrd of the World {Guama-ocon) and ii 
a title, (4) 

3. £re«*. This last God made the 
World, the Heavens Turei, and the Earth 
before the terrestrial sun and moon ; alsa 
the Zemis or angels, who are male and 
female lesser gods, worshipped in idols, and 
intercessors with the great gods. In the 
dialects Zemes, Ckemes, Chemis. 

AH the ancestors are since called Zemis: 
their worship was spread through America, 
under various names, and forms ; as well 
as in the east. They are the 

^Hsmayim (Heavenly) of the Hebrews. 

Shemsta of the Pehlavis of Persia. 

Samana ^ Hamsa of the Hindus. 

Shams of the Arabic. 

EsmuHj Saman of the old Irish. 

Eshman (devil) of the Carthuls of Can- 
casus. 

Sumari of Thibet, Chuman of Tartary. 
Camus^ a synonym of Magi of Persia. 
Shin of the Chinese. 
Zamzumin ancient giants of Arabia. 
Chatnin ^ Zaones of Egypt, 
Chdma of the Phrygians. 
Chjmiina of the £kruscans. 
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6th Event The son and moi>n cafled 
Soiniael and Maroio by Roman; but 
Sinthaitel and Marohu by Dangleria and 
O vied a, come out of the cave Jovo^Mva: 
they are Zemis and foes of mankind. A 
cave with the same name was their t^nple 
in Hayti. Dan^eria calls it lamnA^oina 
Jove Solar. 

The exact time of this appearance is 
doubtful, and there appears to be two 
Mended events, one of cosmogony alluding 
to the sun being long obscured by thfe pri- 
mitive mii^y atmosf^ere, ^iuiother historical 
alhiding to the sol^ and lunar dynasties ^ 
Aria Gt America. The meaning of JfMi^ 
tmm w Kot^-vava is cave 6f fathers, both 
primitive names. The solar and Itmaf 
named have many analogies elsewhere, 
ftmong which the chief are 

Names of the Sun. 

Oin^ Odn of Arabs and Ethiopia^ 

€^oh, Bai0n, old Ej^yptian. 

Baon^ Oan of Assyrians. 

Ian of the Etruscans. 

Belen of the Ga^ls. 

^un of the Zend. 

AhcAian of the Pelasgians. 

Abloin of the Thessdians. 

NtiSlS of the Hlyrians. 

Bian of the Ausonians. 

Anactes of the Mysians. 

Name$ ^ the M^&n. 

Yarho of the S^iois. 

AohH of iheTihut. 
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Warha of the Ethiopians. f 

Carard of the Etruscans. 

T^oro of the Betoys, S. A. 

Ueriho of Canaan. 

Humuri of Old Arabic. 

Matuare of Carthul, Caucasus. 
. JMaroca of Guafamis, S. A. ^ 

Marama of Polynesia. if a 

Kanrnr in Maroco. ^ 

Kamaria in Pehlvi. i*- 

Crumara in Nubian. >#•..• 

Most of these synonyms and analog^M^^ ' 
l^e found in the most ancient languages:' ; 
tp which may be added that in the ancieofc 
Haikan language of Armenia/the sun aii4 
moon were called Noah! and Morante^ 
names also of Noah and his wife. 

9th Event. The female Zemis, Ctm^i^ 
quia makes the springs and streams to 4iM^ 
over the eairth^ and became their godd^Hft 

This is another period of oriental cosmiti 
gony, that of the irruption of subterrane^ 
waters and rain, which in the biUe is pii» - 
terior to Adam. The name of theJZemis lir.^- 
ofdottbtfulmeaningyprobably Ciio^V-^tiili ' ' 
hollow-quite. Coa or Cua was the nan|||||ir*; 
€^ ancient hoUow temples all over Amerie4te:i?| 
Q^ia is found in Quisqueia oldest name<d^ 
Hayti or the great (land) universal. 

10th Event. Taragama^l and CorocM^ 
or EpUeguanitOj. two male IKejEnis of tinr 
woods and hutiters, made the trees and 
beasts. This inclfules fnrob^bly two^evfuMs 
antei:ior to the men^ va^9 they be 



The meanings of these Zemigt Mrhich 
ight guide us, are quite doul^d. 7h«> 
raguva resembles Tuyra and also TWel 
heaven j but Epileguardta was pfobubly 
the aneient god of the Caracal ot Beaisrtly- 
men, since it was represented by a beast 
or quadruped; while all the otiber Zemis 
aa men and women* tlt^gwmita would 
niean in Haytian children af the people. 
jf^fllierefore I presume that these are peN 
lifications of the ancient hunters, c^ meh 
$he woods with the beastly and savage 
ihen of early times. R<Maian caUs the se^ 
0inid Coracore^ sym^nyme of CarmariA. 
Part II. AntuKbivian History and F%Md, 
llth EvefU. Jaia-El rebels ag«tfaiM hM 
fiither Jaia and wants to kill him ; a war- 
%Mf in which Jaia-El is killed by hit ikther, 
fln^ptits his bones into a goiird. Higu^i^ 
i^'BBu^ra^ and people the land of th«t 

luVJbis refers to the fall of man amd th^ 
igj^ of the Titans. The name for bones 
^ipl^ omitted^ it would perhaps afibrd anothei* 
H^e. Many American imtions venerate 
\tWA animate bones. Dangleria dayi»,tiiat 
%igma peopled aU the islands of the ^a wiltf 
^ »iese bones. 

12th Ewnt. Jaia bemg cfaildtess manlM 
b&m-Jaiuvava from whom he has 4 twin 
mm catted IHmiean^ wbo bMalti* After*' 
' yffwt^CmraHsara^eiOB 6t th# grtat Ctfii^ 
eote, ^ gfeat beastly bcrtt^^ but MMir 
nolbcr dm tt tfaMT Ibiftb. 
15* 
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IHba means woman ancient and atttided 
pwhaps to Thibet J refuge, or land of Noatu 
(/, is the article the). Jatuvava perhaps 
Japhet-»fiither, but in Aruac KoH-mua 
toeans the moon heavenly. The name d 
IHmhan is remarkable, being identic witk 
the Demavends or antidfluvians of Persia^ 
called Dawand in the Zendaresta, the 
Demoi or old people of the Pelasgiai^ the 
Demons of many nations. The Caras and 
Cois are found all over America and Asia*(8) 

I9th Event. Ahiacavo (grand father) or 
Baia-nmnicoel an ancestor of the Dhni- 
van^ forms the nation of Con*-£l, at Basa*- 
mapMCOj and invents agriculture, with the 
art of making cakes and lH*ead. 
. The Dimivan acknowledge him as ^and* 
father of mankind. Con-'El is certainly a 
personification, meaning the s<h^ or CScAim 
of Con, who is the primitive Lybian Her- 
cules KON or KHON ; and is found in 
Peruvian history as the first legislator <rf 
Fefu. The XONS or Cones werje the 
^ej9t people of ^ain and Italy, same as 
Xthfies of Greece, Their god was XON 
'or Konah. Basamanaeo is inexplicable 
unless it alludes to the primitive antidiluvian 
Manaeo or Manco of Peru. Ba is dweM- 
ing, Smnana an island near Hayti. 

\4th Event. The four brothers Dimivan 
mie^ing a mute Conel^ makmg. broad, ask 
kim for some ; but he oidy gives them kh 
rtimd Cogieba or Coh&a wMch ki tofaftooo: 
this happened at the door of BaMmaiiacK>« 
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This fable indicates an intercourse of the 
I>iimvans and the Conds which are pro- 
bably a: branch of the Atlantes or Lybmas, 

iMk JEi^ent^ This refusal of bread was 
ftke cau^ of a quarrel and war, in y^ieh 
Canel kills or destroys one of the iH^miers 
or tribes of ZHmivan Caracoly but a turtle 
*Mi€€4ea came out of his body, or an i^wd 
thus called , ai^ Hayti was. This Comd con- 
i^eror was Baia''mam»coel^ whose name 
isieBii^ Father of food cdestial; hat Baym 
is also the ocean. 

This indicates a great war, and prdbaUy 
alludes to that of the Atlantes. (9) 

16th Event. The Dimivans^ probably 
in revenge, broke the gourd of Jaiaei. 
{Kkmyahet)} but a flood of waters issue 
fr&tii it and drowns the land. 

This deluge is called Niquen: there is 
no indication in Roman of the men who 
were destroyed, nor who were saved and 
how ; but in Cuba was found a more ample 
tradition of the flood as follow, v 

I7th Event. Three Behiques or priesto 
who come to Cuba later, taught them that 
the flood had been general, had broken the 
land ; and that a good man had been saved 
in a big boat with his family. That many 
animals were also in ihe boat, a vulture 
and dove are i^entloned. 

Henrara imd others relate this, but in dtf* 
farent weirds^ and without native naoies. 
^osBB hare supposed this aeeount made 
mat by tiie SfNumh priests; IhiI it a{4>Mrt 



•'i 
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to . refer to a tradition brought by tl^ Ohr 
mecas or Mayas in Cuba, being very similar 
to the Mexican accounts. 

18/i^ Event. Another subsequent flood 
although omitted by Roman, is alluded t9 
by others, Garicia says that Hayti and Cuba 
were then out asunder and separated frcna 
Yucatan* Dangleria says that the islancbi 
Lucayas that then joined to the great 
islands, were divided by irruptions of th0 
9ea. It is the second flood of Peleg, which 
in the Antilles broke the islands by volcanic 
explosions. It is impossible to say what 
events of the next period, may beloi^ to 
the interval between the two floo<te; but 
probably some of them. All these antidi* 
Wian events appear to belong to a difS^ront 
country than the Antilles, which #did im% 
even then exist, at least in their actual 
fixate, and may properly be referred to the 
island Atlantis or the eastern h^mi^here. 
It was at this last cataclysm that the Antil- 
les assumed their actual shape and number. 
Part III. — Ancient History. 

I9th Event After the floods the men 
dwelt in caves on the mountain Cauta in 
the land of Caanau or Caunana or Caona. 

The mountains of Cauta must have been 
the refuge of men at (me of the floods : they 
answer probably to the Cuta of the Hindus, 
name given to many rocky lamb and oitpes 
besides nBt0uiite.ins. The Ceutm moimtmrn 
^ Africa fiottth of Qilnraltar, was^ one of 
tlM», also called Abyla from tfao Co^flte 
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ci" Nomadic Berbers. Dangleria states a 
tra^tkm that men were created on that 
VMiintain. Cauta although unex{dained 
is identic with Icota turtle, Ca-uta land 
nuBed. Caana means golden. 
^ The land Caanctu of Roman, Caunana 
of Dangleria, has been mistaken for the 
land of Canaan by some writers : others 
deem it Florida. Both are wrong. Thd 
tiaytians did not come from North Ame* 
rica; but may have sent colonies there« 
They came from the east, South America 
and Africa, or the Atlantis. The name 
means land of Noah ? (Co^iVau, Cau^ 
Nana). Caunia was the ancient name of 
AmsL Minor and Caria, the first Carians 
were Caunians, a Pelagian tribe which 
expelled by the Leleges, settled the Gre* 
cian islands, and Lybia part of which was 
called Count. The Anakim of Syria 
giants dwelt in Ca-^nak. The Khaani 
were the ancestors of Epirians and lUy^ 
rians. Cauni was a mauritanian tribe. 

20; A Event. The sun and moon are two 
great Zemis called Binthaitel (sun divine) 
and his wife Marohu (moon), come out of 
the cave lavana-hoina (Jehovah-Solar), 
and rule the wcu'ld, establishing the solar 
and lunar dynasties. 

This historical event must be distin-* 
guished firom the 8th. This refers to the 
Mlar dynasties of Asia and Africa. It 
amst be notic^ that similar places went 
<ift§]| ahown in Hayti, as the same names 
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had been affiled by the subsequeniuBB^eoal 
even when the event had haippenml blai^ 
where. In this case, these sobr 
were temples in Hayti, where the fipiri 
of the sun and moon w^e weorshipped, 
prayed to for rain ; but Herrera says th^. 
had their hands^ bonnd, which ufuboates m 
conquest. Pilgrims M^nt to those cave% 
from all parts of Hayti. It was in thjs laad 
of the king Mauziation^El (Roman) or 
.^hchiunech (Dangleria); favit whether 
these were fcNtnto dynasties and kings or 
hute rulers, is. diificult to ascertain. 

21st Event. MarocO'ElQwBkBTsonycaSBdA 
MafAocha^El by Dangleria, held the sway 
ever men, who were stdl in Cauta and Gaa^ 
nan, and kept them oon&ied to the eaveau^ . 

This indicates a lunar doininirat mm 

pnankind J5c»newh^e, and n state of con^ 

£nement: Perhaps in South America; w> 

'Peru caves are also the first diroUings^if 

mankind, 

22^ Event. The men were ^Med into 
douMe tribes or tvRi nations, tl^ principal 
or largest and of best men was called 
Cazihagiaga — R. Cuz&oMiguan^D.. 
(Royal Xagua) and the smaller Amaia* 
naba—R. Amayauna — ^D. (Mayas?), 
ruled by Cazics for kings. 

We have here two naticms well indicated. 
The first the Giaga ojr Shagucts^ indicatfti 
the Lunar tribe, the Chia of the MuyziMMf- 
and other South American tri^s A^lmgmBti 
cf (h*onoe, tl^ Ckaguays or Chamgm -of 
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Hmny AgMhes ot Agaiz or Paraguay f 
h^^ above att the Cacha or Xauxa antidi- 
hsriaa pieople of Peru. While in the second 
we Israce again the Amazons or Atlantes, 
m» of theu* main African tribes being the 
AimafUa of Solin^ another the Baniabas 
af Ptolany, both in Ly bia. In America the 
progeny is found in^ the Mayas c^ Yucatan, 
the Maynas of E^t Peru, the Mamayant 
off Brasiil, the Mbayas of Chaco &c. 

The important name of Cazic for kingsr 
begins to appear : it^ is eridentiy oriental, 
and its affinities will be shown in a note. (10) 
Bfe is akin also to Kaehi sun, in the Eyeri 
dialect : the WashU of the Nachez. 

3Qd EMnt. Machocha-El was set by 
tbe> mm to watch the cayes,^ and many in-^ 
bidytaiits of the caves were killed Irjr the 
mm,' if they came out in the day time ; they 
coold only come out at night to seek for 
P^oi. (Dangleria) 

This either alludes to the great heat of 
the sun in Africa and the tropics, or to a 
dependance of the Lunar or Cave men 
\tp(m the Sdar men. Machocha has some 
affinities in the South American tribes; 
MaMeuys of Tucumen, Maehacalis of 
Brasil^ Chaehas of Perou, Chanehones of 
Quixos &/C. 

Sftah E^ent. Some men having dared to 
come in the day time, were changed into 
gDMffi® by the sun; (Ziba is stone): also 
MbuAckael fbr allowing it. 

TIms ftMe may allude to a war, between 
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the Ztbas stony or strmig men and the 
solap tribes. These ZXias were probaUy 
the Zipas or princes of the Muyzeas. lit 
Perou there is also a faUe of men changed 
to stones at the primitive city of Tiahaa^ 
naco, which merely means a war and 
change of diminion. The name of^ SXbn 
for stone is primitive, — See the Note for 
affinities. (11) 

^oth Event. Anoth^ set of men, goii^ 
to the shores to fish, were changed into 
Johoses (myrobolan or plmnb trees) by the 
sun. ^ 

This metamorphose is peculiar to these 
fables : although the Mexicans caHed the 
Olmecas, fruit-people or Zapdtecas. The 
analogies of Johos or Kobos are fomid ib 
Coyha of Darien, Cuba or CoaXba^ the 
MocoMs of Chaco &>c. Another war is 
probably meant by this, and the Jobos are 
a people. Have they any reference with 
the Jubas of Mauritania? who formed a 
divine and royal dynasty th^e. J^i^ was 
also the Jove or God of the Lybians. 
Several nations of Central and Mexican 
America had trees for emblems* 

2Gth Event. The dynasty of €li0na or 
Hi'Auna begins to rule over the nt^ri of 
Caziba or royal caves in Cauta. 

This family of rulers or Cazies beeaftie 
famous afterwards as we shall see, as lead** 
ers of tribes to America. We can emfy 
perceive here the ancient Pelagian tribes 
of Ionia and Aones. Ed-Auna meras 
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the-Aones. It was this dynasty or people 
ihat sent colonies to America: Oviedo 
says this happened in the time of Hesper 
IsSth king of Spain, about 750 years aftei^ 
the flood, or 1658 years B. C' He deems 
the settlers Hesperians or Cantabrians. 
The root is Ona solar name of Lybians. 

27ih Event. Vagoniana a ruler of the 
Hi-Auna, went fishing from the cave, and 
became a bird or nightingale; who crossed 
the sea, and settled the island Mathinino 
(Martinico) with a people of women^ 
Dangleria. His wife in the sea gives him 
two sons which became jewels Ziba and 
Guanin marble and metal. 

This is a positive voyage over the At*- 
lantic. Whenever we meet tribes of birds, 
in ancient history, they always mean tra- 
vellers and colonies, and often passage over 
the sea in sailing boats, compared to birds. 
The first ships of the Scandinavians and 
Eurc^ans seen in North America, were 
called birds by the natives. V and B in- 
terchange in the Haytian language as in 
Greek ; Va-gon-iana, thus means Father- 
Salar-Iana. His peo[de are called women, 
because unwarlike fishermen, or the Ama- 
zon tribe. Martinico was the first island 
settled by them: it bears the name of 
Matinino in Roman, and was thus called 
yet in 1492, Garcia mentions the 2 sons 
imd jewels. (12) 

28f A Event. Guagu-Giona king of Caziba, 
seat Jadruvaba out of the caves, to collect 
16 
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the holy herb Digo in order to purify and 
wash the body ; but he was changed by th^ 
idun into a singing bird Criakuba-Bogiael 
(the-singer birdnlivine), and never returns. 

We have here a second voyage by sea in 
a bird, and a contention with a solar people, 
caused by a trading voyage to procure some 
American commodity : Indigo probably 
which is identic with Digo. Jadru-vaba 
or the father of Kkadru, must be a new 
colonist. Khadru has hardly atiy analo- 
gies in America; but Giahuha in which 
he was changed has some. It appears 
analagous with the Yaoy and Shehaoy two 
Aruac tribes of Guyana, and thus IDuidru 
might be the Artuic themselves ; same 
nation with the Haytians once, as the lan- 
guages prove ; although extending to Tu- 
cuman and Patagonia. The name of 
Aruac or Aruagas was inexplicable: it 
may refer to this origin, or to the Rocou 
the red paint used by them. But Aruac 
may also mean Aluac ; akin to theXo^^ti 
of the Caribs their vassals, and the Aluez 
vassals of the Nachez nation. Could they 
derive from the ALE angels of the east ; 
here reduced to servitude by foes ? 

29f A Event. Gtuagxt-Giona irritated that 
Jadru-vaba does not return, leaves the 
cave of Caziba in search of him, and went 
widi men and women to the island Matini- 
no, where the women« were left, while the 
men went to the land of Guanin. 

This is the third passage of the Atlantic^ 






euilesd that of Vagonicma only mentioned 
by Dangleria and Garcia Jbe the same ; but 
they are likely to be successive tribes <rf 
lonas. That all the women should be 1^ 
in Martinico is a fable, meaning that. the 
weakest or fishing tribes settled there or 'm 
the islands ; while the warriors went to the 
American continent, called Gnanin^ which 
has several meanings, land of Guanas or 
lizard men, or land of metals: It became 
afterwards the name of a peculiar metal 
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of 18 parts gold, 6 silver, and 8 copper : 
and a tribe assumed the name. Gnana w 
Guanos was the name of a large nati(^ of 
South America; perhaps come from the 
Cfuans of the Canary islands ; but slightly 
related to the Aruacs by the languages: 
yet perhaps akin : it was spread east of the 
Andes, between the two tropics. (13) 
' 30*^ Event. The children were left be- 
hind, because afraid to cross, and were 
crying after their mothers; but became 
changed into Tqna or opossums. Garcia 
says into Toa or frogs. 

There are no opossums in Hayti nor the 
small islands, nor in Africa. But they are 
^tenty in South America, where the notion 
must have sprung. This faWe and meta- 
morphosis may imply a hidden meaning. 
The opossums are the only animals bearing 
their young in a ppuch, as ships bear men. 
Could not this indicate other ships without 
sails, aiKl thus no longer birds with wings? 
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TON is a remarkable word, since it is the 
root of Net-ton the Lybian neptunes or 
navigators. The twin TUN are the holy 
ancestors of the Chilians, Tona-ca (flesh 
our) is the ancestor or Adan^ of some 
Mexican nations. The frogs were the 
emblem of the Muyzcas ! 

Slst Event. Guabonito a woman follows 
Cktaga-Giona to the bigland of Guanin 
by swimming. He is well pleased with it, 
and calls her his own Biherozi (wife-lov- 
ing): but as she was diseased he puts her 
apart in a Guanara^ where she heals, and 
he makes her queen. 

A singular romantic fable, the disease of 
the woman is stated to be the syphilis! 
Chiabo-nHto means fruit or Guava pear of 
man ! The allegory implies another colony 
following Chiaga, not by swimming ; but 
with paddles or on rafts ; probably a part 
of the lesser tribe of Amaiuna or Amazons, 
so often called women in antiquity; although 
a powerful African people. AH the women 
left in the islands might be of such a tribe, 
and since become the Mayas of Yucatan, 
Ha)i;i &c., with the Manas or Manoas, 
the Amazons of South America. 

32rf Event. Anacacugia (flower of Ca- 
cao) brother of this wife oi* ally of Giiaga^ 
runs away from him on the back of a manati 
or seal, and goes back to the women of 
Matinino. 

This implies a separation of tribes, one 
returning to thfe islands, where they probably 
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&rme 1 the Cairi nation. The s^al used 
for boats, is a third fable, found in Greece ; 
boats are thus compared to birds, opossums 
and seals. Many American language^ 
animate boats and ships. This seal must 
mean a Manati^ or sea cow ; real seals not 
being found in the Antilles. If the nam^ 
was Manatij it has affinities with the ^ma- 
yuna or Ama-Zons tribe. Ma-ti-ni-nQ 
is in Haytian great-mount-the-good^ while 
Mana-ti is moving mountain. Has not 
Anacacu a reference to the Andkim of 
Asia, the C.actis of Europe, and the Tarn- 
anacu of South America ? 

33d Event. Hi-Auna father of Chiago- 
giona comes with his son to the land of 
Guanin, and being the grandfather of all 
the tribes, they receive the names of fli'- 
auna ; which is afterwards changed to 
children of Guanin. Hin Gua-ili Chia-nin 
(the-plural such-children such-Nin), and 
lastly the whole united nation is called 
Guanini. 

The Aones came then also to America, 
and there was a confederacy of the tribes. 
Gua-gUy Gua-go and Grwa-ga, may be 3 
spellings of a same name ; but they might 
also be three successive and distinct tribes 
of Giona. Gma-honito in one instance is 
made another lord or tribe, instead of ^ 
wife of GuagQ. 

34cth Event. Albebora and his son Al'^ 
bebora-El^ were Also Guanini lords or 
Cazics, who came with the Giona tribe. 
16* 
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This indicates again another nation. The 
name is remarkable, because it resembles 
Albion and Bora, two primitive nations of 
the north, which settled England and the 
boreal regions, becoming the Hyper-Bo- 
reans of later times. Perhaps these Boras 
are identic with the Ahoras and Aborts of 
ancient Italy, the mountaineers since called 
Abpri-genes by the Greeks. 

35th Event. Another Guaga-gion?i II. or 
Guaba-giona is mentioned afterwards, 
whose son became the Gnanini tribe. 

Gniaba means both the father and the 
Gtiava pear. The siiccession of these 
€rionas is very obscure; but many are 
probably omitted, and the whole poetical 
records allude to the most famous of the 
dynasty or nation. Guanini implies the 
Golden tribe. 

3%th Event. The settlement of the Gu- 
aninis in Hayti was from Matinino and the 
east ; being exiled from Matinino, they are 
led by Camo who begins the kingdom of 
^Cabonao in Hayti; they settle on the nver 
Bahaboniy where they built their houses, 
and afterwards the great temple of Camo* 
tzia. They gave to the island the name of 
Quisqueia or great universe; but after- 
wards Hayti, meaning land rough or hilly. 
(Dangleria.) 

This important event is best given with 
those details by Dangleria : while Rcrnian 
appears to mix it with the settlement of Gu- 
anin. Yet Quisqueia was more probably 
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the first name given to South Andierica, 
rather , than to Hayti : another name for 
w^hich was Bohio or habitations. Camo 
or Giiamo means lord or master, Tzia is 
temple. The exile of the Guaninis from 
the islands, must -allude to another revolu- 
t^^ and perhaps invasion. This Camo^ 
\^m probably the same as the Cami or 
Coma of Cuba in later time, Comayagtia 
of Honduras; which assimilate the first 
civilized Hay tians with the tribes of Central 
America. It might have happened that 
these Camos were Mayas and the ances- 
tors of the Mayo-riexes. The history of 
the Mayas of Otolum, and Central Ame- 
rica, will be connected with these annals 
hereafter ; but much is left for conjecture, 

Zlth Event. Other exiles of Bllatinino 
settle at the island Cahini now Turtle isl- 
and; and near it on the north shore of 
Hayti, from whence they spread through 
the island, which is called Bouhi or BohiOy 
meaning full of towns. 

Dangleria mentions this likewise. House 
and to\vn or habitation, are synonymous in 
Haytian. 

Wth Event. They found some Caror 
coles or Tara^colas^ crabs ! or beastly men, 
dwelling in the island. The Guaninis 
wanting women, took some Caracols beasts 
for wives, and made them suitable women, 
by washing them, and giving them to eat 
the fruit Inriri Cahuviah This was' done 
by a Vagoniana II. 
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These Caracols had 
flood or come before the ( 
of the fruit that made th 
plained, might elucidatt 
the signification was nc 
version will suggest othe 
gies. (14) 

39th Event. These Ca 
their women, took other 
wives (another tribe) an 
most of the Hajtlans des 
Anahorias or vassals of 

An/iboria means flow 
bor ! these might be des< 
bora. This name for b 
laborers, was widely sp 
and has aflinities all ovi 
with the Latin labor. (IS 

40M Event. These fi 
Hayti, fed on dates, ban; 
nnts, herbs, yams, roots, o 
until taught the use of C 
Roition, with maize, co 

Another fact of Dang 
indicating the tropical fo 

ilst Event. Michetav 
the leader of the first 
(death house) in the land 
sun), and became the k 
the people are called G^ 
ghosts) and go about by . 
dead people whose name is c/pui. 

Coaibai is either Cuba or Coyba in Da- 
rien, or both. It became the paradise of 
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the Haytians, placed in Cuba or further 
west, and a place of delight. The names 
and allusions are remarkable. They assi- 
milate to those of the Greeks &c. about 
the fortunate islands of the west : those of 
the Orientals and Hebrews about the island 
Elisha^ and the Sheol or place of souls, the 
Hebrew Plutonic region. Soraya for set- 
ting sun, is identic with Surya of the Hin- 
dus: whence came Syria the west, and 
even our word sorrow ; while Sol comes 
from Sheol. Azil sun in Pelasgian, is akin 
to Elisha whence our word Azylum ! Goeiz 
in akin to ghost, Ghaib in Syrian, Coyocop 
of the Nachez, Goz of the Vilelas. Opi 
has affinities every where. Michetauri is 
perhaps a synonym of Machi-tuyra great 
devil, Guauana is such-Auna. Perhaps 
this fable alludes to an anterior event and 
the passage to America of a former Hi- 
Auna. (16) 

4Sld Event. Attmatex a great Cazic mar- 
ries the female Zemi Gnahanzex^ goddess 
of waters and wind, and she has two sons 
Gruatauva and PregonerOj who become 
male Zemis. 

It is impossible to say if this event be- 
longs to this time or to the cosmogony. I 
presume it is historical, alluding to new 
tribes, and perhaps foreign to Hayti. The 
names are difficult to explain, nor is it 
stated what these sons performed; but 
being sons of water and wind ; they must 
have led colonies by sea elsewhere. They 
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are perhaps the ancestors of the Guataiod ~; 
and the Puruays? (17) 

43d Event. Corocoro the quadruped 
Zemi of the.Caracols? was the ancestor 
of two lines ofkingB,Guamorete and Gtia- 
tabanex, who rule in Hayti. His temple 
was in Sacaba, and his high-priest was 
called Cavava-Niovava. Cave father and 
our father. 

This alludes to different tribes than the 
Guaninis : Caro was a tribe in Cumamu.^ 
Perhaps this is another version of the 
10th Event, or a proper indication of the 
subsequent institutions of the Caraool na- 
tion, when more civilized, and become the 
Mayorex. 

4Mh Event. Arrival in Hayti, Cuba&o. 
of the first Bohito (old 
legislator, called Boit 
meaning both Priest-sol 
introduces agriculture a 
divides the nation into i 
nobles, Bohitos or pri 
vassals, and these last 
and fishermen. He be< 
the religion; establish 
oracles, the worship of 
other institutions, holyt 
gious dances, schools < 
land common to all, like 

There are at least 3 
to Hayti and Cuba, and civilized th6 peo- 
ple; but it is difficult to distinguish the 
deeds of each. They were probably priests 
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leading more civilized cokmies from the 
east or from America. Their name which 
%B yarioui^y spelt or varies in dialects was 
idiso Buhuti^ Boitio^ Bauti^ Buhui, B<h- 
yete &<c., is akin to the Boyez^ Poyes^ 
jPiaieSj Payes of South America, used by 
the Aruacs, Guaranis and Carib tribes, 
JPiaches of Tamanacs, Bauti of Dabaiba, 
Papas of Central* America, Bachica of 
Muyzcas ; but the names of priests all over 
ancient eastern nations, have still more 
analogies — (See the Note 18.) and there- 
fore they came from the east. The civili- 
zation and religion introduced or improved 
by them is also oriental ; it was more ad- 
vanced than we are aware ; since they had 
amjde fields and orchards, roads and canals, 
schools in which they taught history, reli- 
gion, medicine and useful arts. Of then* 
astronomy nothing has been preserved, nor 
of their hieroglyphs. 

4&tk Event. Bohito 11. or Buhui'tihu 
(old eminent) comes and improves still fur- 
ther the rites &/C., becoming high-priest. 
He introduces medicines, charms, the use 
of cotton and cloth, burning of bodies in- 
stead of mununies as formerly, the holy 
herbs Gneyo and Ziehen ^. 

This is all what can be collected on this 
second law-giver, and he is even Mended 
with the next, except by name. 

.46tA Event. Bohito IH. or Baio-hahao 
(sea-lyre) comes next, iirtroducing muric, 
sacred instruments called aft^ him, and 
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probably the rites of the triple named god 
of the Hindu and Mayan trimurti : Buginy 
■Aiba and Bradafma: who became ^tlue 
Zemi of war, or perhaps led, to a war. 

This god with three names is evidently 
Vishnu, Shiba and Brama of India : found 
in Yucatan as Jzona, Echttah and -Bacab. 
8ee my dissertation in Atlantic Journai, xm 
Bimilar names of triple God all over Ame- 
rica and the east. It does not follow that ' 
this worship came direct ,trom India; but - 
it might come through the Pelagians, who 
had it as Bram, Amen and Vix, inverted 
among the Ausonians, Oscans. The sanae 
about a god creator preserver and destroyer 
was prevalent in Asia, Iran, Thibet, Syria, 
Elgypt, Greece, Etruria, and feven the Ca- 
nary islands. The Mayoriex came probably 
with Bohito III. 

-nth Event. Ha] 
people, hardly km 
time in festivals, da 
ing love : whence t 
ands, by the naviga 
so far. They dwel 
had towns of 1000 

This period is i 
thentic sources of 
ancient traditions 

h^py land of the west, Elisha or Elysium, 
Hesperides, Cocana of the Spaniards &C.; 
besides the happy state in which Hayti 
was found. — See the account of the anci^it 
notions and communications with America, 
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and the great Atlantis : the most ex{dieit m 
found in Diadorus Sicidus, as fc^ws. 

4&th Event. The Phenkians driven by 
a storm, while going from Gades to Africa, 
discover the large island Atlantis, many 
days in the ocean west of Lyl»a. It was 
v^ fruitful, with mountains, large plains 
and navigable rivers; with many woods 
and fruits, fine valleys, plenty of wild beasts 
and fish. The air is mild and healthful ; 
it is a residence fit for gods : the inhabitants 
are a strong and healthful people; they 
have many towns, with stately buildings, 
houses of pleasures, gardens, orchards &c. 
—Died, Book V. 

The translators* of Diodorus have blun^ 
dered so far as to deem this island Madeira 
or the Canaries ; which are small islands, 
without streams, and the first without inha** 
bitants. It can only a[^ly to Hayti, or 
even the continent of Smith America. 

49th Event. A Mack people came to 
Hayti from the south or south-east, who 
had darts of Guanin metal, and were called 
the Black Guaninis. 

This tradition preserved by Herrera, 
Garcia and Charlevoix, indicates a colony 
of Negroes or men painting black, from 
South America. They might be the Uack 
-Negroes of Ciuarequa mentioned by Dan- 
gleria, or some other An^erican Negro 
nation, of which there are many. — See my 
account pf ancient Black Nations of Ame- 
rica. iJangleria mentions two witd tribes 
17 
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tf sarages in flayti towards 1500, one 
speechless! (which means they spoke ^ 
different language) probably a remain of 
the Caracols, another swift dwelling m 
OETes, quite apart, seen in ldl4 in Zauaoa 
«f Guacarima. 

. SOth Event. Navigations of the Haytii^ 
mid Cubiuis, settlements of the Ijucayaa is^ 
mids, Jamaica, and probably some part3 of 
JPlorida : mutual trade with Cuba and the 
4X»itinent. 

These cdonial and trading voyages murt 
have begun long before and have been coci^ 
tiAual. Columbus met individuals in Cuba 
who had visited Hayti, Jamaica an4 Ya^ 
aaya, the Maya land or Yucatan* Yumgas 
jOr Lucayans knew Cuba, Hayti and Florir 
da, which was called Cautio says Fulgajc, 
quoted by Cardenas, who deems the Antilles 
peo{ded from hence, blending it with Cautm 
the original seat of the Haytians. Soutb 
Ao^rica was once called Gwmin^ after* 
wards Caribana when it was overspread 
hiy the Carib tribes. The Nachez appear 
to have come from Cuba* The CumanitB 
liii^w Hayti and called it Atsi. 

5l9t Event. The Canibas (wheiK^e our 
Cainbals) or the Caribas^ (whence ow 
<^aibea), a savage people, often feedmg 
4111 human flesh, begin to spread to Guyana 
Mid ^uth America ; becoming bold imv^ 
gators ^Iso, they send war parties and 
iorionies to the peaceful iiriaods of tha Ai^ 
mint and even to Florida. ' 



•' The Carinas eWdentty descended frorti 
tfieGalib», and other akin nationssof Sotrtb 
'{America, did not originate in North Ame^ 
fica, as supposed by Bridgstock and a few 
Irtiiers. Laborde who spent 20 years with 
them, and knew well their language, has 
f>tibli$h6d some of their traditions in 1704* 
Jjon-quo was their original god, who made 
Jla^tfman their qhief or leader to America, 
who leads there the tribes of snakes, men, 
Cabatos-trees and birds. The true name 
bf the nation was CaU, those of the main 
were CaH-nago or Calihi^^ of the islands 
^idi-ponam. Rocheibrt &/C. — See my 
€arib Traditions. 

^^ Event. The Calibis of Guyana after 
long wars with Alouague the kings of tt* 
Aruacas^ ^ send the general Timani to 
conquer the Aruacas Islanders, Cahiris^ 
JEyeris ^. who leads the tribe of Labour 
wus (vassals) and conquer several islands^ 
JKilling the men and keeping the women;*** 
Rochefort &c. 

Th6 period of this invasion is unknown ; 
those who bring the Caribs from N<»th 
America, make it much later of course; 
but it is likely to be an old event : although 
several invasions are probably meant aiiid 
blended. The Timanis and Ldbouy<m$ 
must have effected this. They adopted 
many customs and psurtly the religion^ of 
the conquered women. The folk>wing tnifh 
dition bdongs probaUy to the conquered 
Eyeris. 
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S3d Event. Once v/} 
and on the spontaneous 
Oubek-Eyeri (heaven 
drest all in white cottc 
Ten (Oubek above). 1 
a desolate old metn Bo 
to build houses, to, coll 
make bread of it &c. 

This must have bee 
of Hayti, who ti'ied to 
unless it refers to anter 
taught religion also, th: 
•go after death to the h 
west, and become CAci 
mis ,■ while bad men sh< 
koua wanderers at s< 
devils. 

' 54lA Event. The Caribas in search of 
these fortunate islands go to Hayti and 
Cuba ; but are repulsed, and settle in Flo- 
rida , where they extended inland, becom- 
ing the tribes of Cofachi, Matica and 
Amana, They dwell there a long while 
often at war with the Apalachis, who con- 
quer them and incorporate at last. 
' See Brigstock for this fact, and the wars 
with the Apalachis ; the. details belong to 
the history of North America and the na- 
tions of Fl(H-ida. 

55«A Event. Some expelled Caribs hear- 
ing by traders of Zigateo, steal some canos 
and run away to this island, one of the 
Lucayas ; well received ; but sent to Ayay 
(Santa Cruz) desert island, wher« they 
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jBettle and increase. This happened to- 
wards 1150 of our era. 
['* This positive fact begins the certain 
chronology of the Antilles ; but Brigstock 
19 quite wrong in deeming these fugitives, 
the ancestors of all the Carib and Ga^ibis 
tribes as far as Brazil. 

S6th Event. Civil wars in Hayti, attempt 
of some kings to become independent from 
the Bohitos government. The Cazic 
Guamaretus despise his god or Zemi Co^ 
rochotuifij for which he is overcome in 
• battle and his palace burnt. Dangler ia. 

This indicates probably a revolution, and 
attempt to overthrow the ancient reUgioh, 
perhaps before 1150. 

Slth Event. Cazi-baquel restores peace, , 
and the worship of the great God Jocava^ 
ghama^ with the Zemi Tamgavael found 
in the woods. Meantime the god Jocava 
prophecies by an oracle that the Magua- 
cochios (great people clothed)would come, 
with fire and thunder to destroy or enslave 
the rebellious Haytians. This was under- 
stood to apply to the Caribs, and Spaniards 
afterwards. (19) 

5^th Event. This great king Baquel, 
begins a dynasty, and has many successors 
Gamanacoelj Gtutrionel^ Gvuyaronel^ 
Guavanenechinj Chiavavo-conel^ Cora-- 
.mareXj Chuiramatex 4*e., who are the 
chief kings of Hayti. Guarionex was fais 
: successor when, the Spaniarck camev 

The ancestors dii Quaribnei had' lieeb 
17* 
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kings or cazics from time immemcmal in 
the great kii^dom and ralley of Maguana, 
180 miles long and 30 broad, running from 
east to west ; having frcwn east to west the 
provinces Canobocoa, Hubabo, Gayaba, 
Maricoa, Bainoa. The river Bahuan runs 
through it, which is probably the same as 
Bahaboiii, where settled the Guaninis. 
They appear to have been at the head of 
the feodal system of Cazics and Tainos 
established in Hayti. All the other kings 
bearing them allegiance : and their dialect 
was the court language. 

59th Event. The island becomes divided 
into 5 principal kingdoms, with many pro- 
vinces each having a Cazic. They were 
1. Caiiifim in the east with 11 provinces, 
Higuey was the first of them, 2. Bainoa 
in the centre, the largest of all, belongkig 
to the Baqu€l dyna^sty, with 24 provinces, 
^Maguana being the first of them, 3. Gu- 
CLcarima, the west end, with 12 provinces, 
Xaragua being the main, 4. Huhaha^ a 
•small kingdom with 3 provinces in the 
south mountains, 5. Cotoy or Cayabo in 
the mountains of the north, held by the 
Mayoriex people, with 7 provinces(, and 
the mountains Zibao. 

Dangleria gives the names of all these 
provinces, but he has omitted the kingdom 
of Marien in the north-west, he makes it 
only a province of Bainoa. Laet, Charle- 
voix and Munoz have given maps of M 
Ifajrtit'Wlth the sdtuatioiis of manyi ^ 
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•fSivers, towns, islands, mountains, lakes &jC^ 
see my Ancient Geography of the Antill^. 
60th Event. Meantime Cuba was also 
divided into 7 kingdoms, 1. Mayzi or MaiH 
opposite Ha}ti, 2. Bayamo Viest of it, 3. 
Cueyba in the centre, whence the name of 
Cuba^ probably the head kingdom, 4. Cd" 
tnayegua or Camaguey inhabited by a 
different people, famous tribe, probably 
Comayaguds of Horduras, or Olmecas, 
5. Xagua near the middle, 6. Mctcaca in 
the south opposite Jamaicia, 7. HamgU" 
anica at the west end where are the high 
mountains Vhima.^ 

6\st Event. The islaiid of Jamaica wag 
divided in two kingdoms. Boriquen also 
Buchena or Burichina (D) now Porto-Ri<x), 
formed one, but had 2C Cazics in as many 
valleys, the high mountains of Guayamo 
bemg desert. The lucatjas (white isl- 
ands) now Bahama, were numberless, the 
largest being Amana, Zigateo, Bahama, 

. Btmini, Suraana, Yuma, Guanahani, Sao- 
moto, Abaco &c. The Cazics were much 
respected there, being also Bohitos or Be- 
hiques (priests) judges and stewards. La- 
bor was in common and the daily food given 
from the public stores. Some islands were 
at war ; but only used sticks in their quarrels. 
Yet aU the islands formed a single kingdom, 
the great Cazic resided at Saomoto. 
G2d Event. The Caribas of Ay ay having 

. multiidied, sf^'ead again over the eastern 
idands: they are repulsed in Boriquen; 
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^t. meeting their ancient tribes in Cwru^ 
cueria now Guadeloupe : it becomes their 
chief island : whence thej send war parties 
to 1000 miles olBf, even to the continent ; 
and occupy GaJana now Marigalant^, 
Matinino or Madinino now Martinique, 
LianMca now Antigua, Idamuiga St. 
Christopher, Bayaraco St. Vincent, Be^ 
quia Grenada &c, called collectively Calir 
aqua the islands of the Calibis. 

63d Event. TThey molest the shores of 
Boriquen, where they are always repulsed, 
but often steal men and children to eat 
them. 

64th Event. They assail the shores of 
Hay ti, where they are much feared;, sig- 
nals by smoke are made when they appear. 
In Higuey and Caizimu, eastern regions of 
the island, the Haytians become warlike to 
defend themselves, and use poisoned arrows 
as they did. Elsewhere the Haytians used 
only darts, lances and macanas, peculiar 
wooden swoi:ds. 

65th Event. The Caribs went as far as 
the shores of Cuba, and desolated the south 
shores : the Cubans removing their towns 
inland. They were called Canibas and 
Canimas : and succeed in forming a settle- 
ment at Baracoa to the south-east. 

66th Event. They were repulsed in their 
attempt against the warlike Jamaicans who 
med arrows ; they do not aj^ear to have 
molested the Vucayans, owing to their for- 
mer alliance and ^ af the idand Ayay.t 
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These events are chiefly collected from 
Columbus* own account, and personal nar- t 
ratives of his travels, with other retrospect 
live hints by the Spanish writers. They 
will also afford the notices of the subsequent 
events. 

67<A Event. The population of all the 
Tainos in the Antilles was at least two 
millions; 1,200,000 in Hayti; 600,000 in 
Cuba; 100,000 in Boriquen; 60,000 in 
Jamaica ; 40,000 in the Yucayas ; besides 
the unknown Carib population. 

This is the least calculation, at the Spa- 
nish arrival: others have swelled it to 6 
milHons, including all the West Indies. 
Las-Casas states that the Lucayas had 
500,000, Jamaica and Boriquen 600,000. 

68* A Event. The domestic animals of 
'these islands, were among beasts, Alco 
<iogs, gochi-dogs, agutis, cavias, pecari 
hogs and manatis: turtles and guanas 
among reptiles : parrots, doves, partridges, 
fowls, ducks and red cranes among birds : 
remoras among fishes ; and even cucuyos 
or fire flies used for lamps among insects* 

Such were found either in one or all 
the islands ; which were not therefore des- 
titute of domestic animals, as commonly 
believed. Columbus found tame fowls at 
Cuba in 1492 ; which were probably the 
Powis fowls. 

69tk Event. Beroica was king of Ja* 
maica (about the year 1420) he began a 
dynasty; his two successors were Bern* 
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beroica and Abem'^beraicaj meaning Be* 
Foica II.9 Beroica III. 

Garcia states this &uct; but in ISOd 
Columbus found Ameyro Cazic of the east^ 
and Huarco of the west of Jamaica. 

70th Event. The island Puta or ClaUft 
now Trinidad at the furthest east end'6f 
the Antilles was still inhabited by several 
Aruac tribes, Cahiris, Yaoy &c. which 
resisted the inroads of their constant fbed 
iite Galibis and Caribas. 

list Event. Between 1450 and 1480 
Guaramatex was the greatest Iqng and 
Cazic of Hayti, in Bainoa and Maguana. 

72ii Event. Cayacoa was king of Caizimu 
and Higuey in the east from about 1400 to 
1494 when he died. 

KM Event. About 1470 some Caribs 
settle in Samana, the east peninsula of 
Ha]f^ti ; and two valiant brothers Gaonabo 
and Manicatex, form themselves a small 
kingdom inland near to the Mayoriex na-r 
tion, Mayo-banex their king adniiits them 
as allies. Caonabo conquers 3 provinces^ 
Dahabon, Zibaho and Manababo. He viras 
;80i much esteemed for his valor, that Ana- 
eoana the Venus of Hayti, sister of the 
king of Xaragua, becomes his wife soon 
after. (20) 

14Jth Event. About 1475, Btehechio is 
kings of Guacarima in the west, till 1500. 
His capital was Xaragua. He became a 
conqueror of several provinces, as far as 
Neyba and Ozama riv^s« He had 32 vasr 
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sal Cazics, and 30 wives, his favorite queen 
was Guanahata. 

Dangleria caRs him Beuchicns Anaca- 
dboa, and says that as usual with great 
kings, he received many titles, being called 
Siiining Copper, Bright Highness, and 
Rich Flood. These titles were really 

iWe^ua hobiu Heaven-like ot Yellow Copper. 

Sj4irei'huibo Star-bright Highi)e>8. 

Vuyh-zineaueH Wealthy in Stieaius. 

T^th t^venf. In 1480 Guarionex succeeds 
Goaramatex as the greatest king of Hayti. 

116th Event. In 1486 the Cubans send a 
colony to Florida, in search of a river and 

?ring restoring to youth ; they visit the 
ola islands, now Martyrs or Florida keys^ 
the Colas nation of South Florida, and 
settle the town of Abaiba near the cape of 
Florida. — Herrera. (21) 

This proves a previous trade and know- 
ledge of Florida. The Colas are perhaps 
descendants of the ancient Cara-Cols of 
Hayti: they dwelt in Florida till 1760, 
when they removed to Cuba. 

77th Events In 1490 and previous to it, 
war in Cuba between the kingdem of Cuba 
or Colba, and Cavilla king of the Cami 
nation, in the country of Bafan, whose 
capital was Fava. — Columbus^ Narrative. 
. Columbus heard of this war in 1492. 
The Cami are the same as the Cama- 
yegua, the foreign peo] 




Notes to 

1. The account 
Hayti is very slend 
writers deem them 
Caribs; yet they 
as a late comer. 

their last king means Maya-head in the 
Maya language. They must have been an 
ancient' colony or remain of the Mayas, 
since they had already three ^^^^^^^j 
strangers were called Caribs j^^^^^^^aj 
Haytians, whence the hlund(a^^^T»k^ 

2. Traces of 44 distinct n^^M^^I 
are found in the ancient *^^^^^^^ 
Antilles, (see last note) whic "' " "^ 
cestors of all the American nations of east' 
ern origin by the Atlantic ocean. 

3. These titles of the Supreme God might 
furnish many pages qf compared analogies. 
Matnona is identic with the Mammon of 
Africa and Asia. lAella has analogies 
with all the EL or suns, gods and lords of 
the east. Atabeira is identic with Ata- 
byriua the Jove of the Phrygians and 
Pelasgians : The meaning Unic-being has 
analogies in Ata-heira all over the world. 
Ata is one or first in many languages. 
Compare Atmon of Egypt, Baracata or 
Paraxacta the nature or mother of Bra' 
ma of the Hindus. Mamona with Fima- 
na eternal god of the Jains, the Manitos 
of North America. AtS was- god in Thra- 
cian, Ata in Brazil, Etna and Heyta in 
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Polynesia. The names of God in the 
Cantabrian and Oscan dialects is /aw, 
Ion, Jauna, Jain^ Janieva^ Javmgoiema 
4^. similar to JemaOj Jocana and Hiauna 
of Hayti. 

4. Crua-ma-O'eon was such-great-of- 
world, in the early monosjilabic language 
of the Antilles. Compare with Con-el^ and 
the gods of the Atlantes, Guanches &c. 

5* Compare the following words for winds 
with Gua;'b(inzex. 

Vayajam Sanscrit. 
Band old Arabic. 
Watem, Vato Zend. 
Bangin Bali. 
Bentus old Latin« 
r Venttts Latin. 
Andas Etruscan. 
Abka Abask. 
Sabam Ceylon. 
6. It was Jaia^ Khaya^ Cayo^ Hay in 
the dialects and it is pure Greek' and Egyp- 
tian. Compare Aya, At, Eia, la, Gaya, 
in the Pelasgic dialects, since become Aya, 
Yaiaj Gea in Greek; 
Kahi Egyptian. 
Akhe Zend. 
Kay Deri of Iran. 
lya Sanscrit. 
Ca, Aion Phenician. 
^j^Lybian. 
Ayd old Irish. 

Ay ate, Gays Ausonian and Oscan. 
In America numerous analogies are founds 
18 
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Ay a Betoy, A in Lule, Catim Tzuluki, 
Ajcuti Moxos &/C. 

7. EL for son was primitive Haytian 
and synonymous with tribe, children, family, 
divine or son of God as in Asia. In the 
dialects Rabu^ Rahen, Muru 4^c. meant 
Son. Compare Hi tribe in Persian, JZitl 
man in Circassian, Leh Osset, Lez Lezghi. 
Lele in Pelasgian, UL in Turan, now Oglu 
in Turk — Olgos Eolian, Vulgtis ' l^ntiiXy 
Chuli in Carthulan, Oleos^ Laos in Greek, 
Eleuth in Mongol, Chula old Spanish, Alu 
Copt, Bail Etruscan, Cehayl Berber, Haial 
in D. Shiluh^ tflu Afgan, Eli Hungarian, 
Filius a,nd fam-ilia Latin &c. Even our 
words Feliowj Child and Folks derive 
from this ancient source, the oriental EL, 
IL, OL. — In America we find it in the 
OL-mecas, Chols &c. — Olo in Vileia, 
Yoale Abipon, Eles Mexican &c. 

8. The Cols are perhaps the Chols, Olme- 
cas, Colas of Florida, Collar of Peru &.c. 
The Coras may be the ancient Caribs, or 
the Guaranis, the Cards of Peru, the Co- 
ras of Mexico &c.; compare with the an- 
cient Carians and many other primitive 
nations. 

9. Although we do not meet in Hayti 
the Greek name of Atlantis, we have so 
many allusions to the devils Taras, and 
Amazons Amayuna^ that we can connect 
these traditions with the Greek accounts. 
The ancestors of the Haytians if Pela- 
fiwas^were. foes and vassals of the Atlantes ; 
but allies of the Amazons. 
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. 10. Compare Cazic with the following 
names for king : 

Oriental Barnes. 
Ach Egypt and Etruscan. 
Vasil of Greeks. 
Kasek in Sitka. 
Cazi m Iran. 
Sheik in Arabic. 
Zic Iberians and Sicules. 
AcaJ'ic^ Agazi Berber. 
. Bazilik Pelagian. 
Cahin Lybian. 
Hazil Carian. 
Cay Zend. 
Iza Tigreh. 
Cazil Mhidanao island. 
Cazis Socotora island. 
Izcan of Haikans^ 
Izca^ Kan of Turans. 
Casis of Syrians. 

American Names. 
Acachi of Totonacas. 
WacMl of Nachez. 
2^ac of Muyzcas. 
Cathi of Pinindas. 
Ahatic of Huaztecas; 
Inca of Peruvians. 
Chiaca of Coras. 
Cuchi of Puncays. 
Kiuska of Tzulukis. 
11. Compare 'Ziba with the following 
names for stone : 

Hiban in Berber. 
Vben in Hebrew. 
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Aben in Syriac. 

Keibe Celtic. 

8iwa Nukahiva island. 

RipUj Rupes in Latin. 

JSitaba Pelasgian. 

Bahiba old Arabic. 

Iba Samoyed. 

Batu Malay. 
It is in America, Siba in Cahiri, Tabu 
in Yaoy ; Saba^ Tebu, Tabu in Galibi dia^ 
lects, Tushub in Huasteca, Ihpe in Mexi* 
can, Tzacapu in Talasca &.c. 

12. Although Matinino was one of the 
names of Martinico, it may have been given 
afterwards, and there may have been an- 
other land of that name,perha))s the Atlantis 
or Trinidad. 

Garcia gives Matalim, as a synonym, 
ma means great, and thus it would by the 
great Talino, the real great Ataiantis. 
The conjecture is plausible ; but the name 
was afterwards transferred to South. Ame- 
rica. If the real African Atlantis is meant, 
the event must be before the last flood. 

13. This metal Guanin is the Orichalc 
of the ancient Greeks ; which has so much 
puzzled the learned, being wrongly deemed 
Platina, which would have been infusible* 
It was the production of Atlantis ! 

14. But Garcia gives a different version 
of this fable, he sajs that the men being in 
want of women sent 4 Caracols (their vas- 
sals?) to catch wives, who were like ants 
on trees; but slippery like eels: yet some 
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being caught became the wives erf the 
Guaninis. Ants were called Camekhon 
in Haytian, and thus we have another tribe 
akin to the Comaguas, Comaya^uAs ^. 
who were previous settlers of Ilayti, and 
descendants of Kon ! the Khons of Lybia? 
But it is strange that we find here the 
Myrmidons of Grecian fable ! and many 
affinities in the name of that tribe of ants. 
Mur-mekon in Pelagian and Greek, Ume" 
kon in Thracian, Formica in Latin, Camot 
in Bali, Mohur in Iran &c., while in Ame- 
rica Comagen of Uraba, Camaxen of the 
Talascas and Opatas. All referring per- 
haps to the ancient people of Ants; the 
Pismires of Gothic tribes; a people of 
dwarfs or weakness, akin to Pygmies and 
Troglodytes ! thus traced also to America* 
15. Compare with Anaboria or Nabor- 
itas (working men) the following names 
for vassals and laborers — Naboriti in 
Coyba, Labuya of Caribs, Anaconois of 
Peru and Muyzcas, Naboria of Mayas 
&c. — and in the east. 

Tabara in Turan. 

Burutis in Ausonian. 

Aborian^ Abeirgon Pelagic* 

Boor^ Bura Frisic. ^ 

Ambactos in Gaul. 

Manahunis in Tahiti. 

Nerba Hindostani. 

Behdar PehlvL 

Abondas Saxon* 

Canabasy Knave Gothie. 
18* 
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Nebara NepaL 
Parias India. 

16. It is remarkable that the priinitire 
notions of the Haytians about ghosts &.c. 
prevail yet among the Negroes of the An- 
tilles. The Ohiah or sortilege, and Dupin 
ghosts, of Jamaica &c., appear to have 
survived. If introduced lately by the Afri- 
can Negroes ; it is strange they should be 
similar to the Haytian names of old. 

17. The tvs^o brothers became gods of 
good and evil, as. their nafties indicate — - 
Chia-tauva implies such goodness : while 
PregOnero is the devil of Cumana, under 
the names of Proruru or Progurp. 

18. These priests drest in white as in 
Central America, and the Druids; are 
primitive Lybian or Druidic priests and 

^Pelagic Bramins. Thei/name is found in 

Huhahtes in Pelagic. 

Fayho of the Guanches. 
I Vates Auscmian and Gaul. 

Aohu in Aramic. 

Behotus Dorian. 

Bedo old French. * 

Phonto in Egypt. 

Purohito in Sanscrit. 

Sudan in Pelvi. 

J?ii€2%a of Budhists. 

Baharas Nepal. 

Heotes Sicanian &c. 

19. The Garibs went nearly naked ; when 
the Spaniards came with clothes and guns 
^e prophecy was explained. CoeMo for 
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dress and mantle has affinities with many 
ancient languages, Gonachen in Iran, 
Ahico of Quanches, Poncho of Peru and 
Chili, Cachaca of Gauls, Cochaya of Sla- 
vonians, Cota in Celtic Slc: whence our 
coat. 

20. This is the most plausible account 
of Caonabo ; but he perhaps was a Maya 
and not a Carib: his name is u(k Carib, 
but Haytian, meaning gold of the house* 
Anacaona would hardly have married a 
Carib ? I have attempted to put probable 
dates to these retrospective events, loosely 
naentioned by Dangleria and the Spanish 
writers. 

21. The intercourse between Cuba, Flo- 
rida and the Lucayas was frequent. Dan- 
gleria says the Lucayas were a happy 
people, with beautiful women, for whose 
sake many Cubans and Floridans came to 
live there. 

22. It will be proper to recapitulate here 
the ancient nations and tribes of the An- 
tilles, mentioned in these traditions and 
annals; adding to each some well-known 
modern nations of the continent, bearing 
nearly the same name, and most probably 
descended from them : unless it is preferred 
to consider them as ancestors rather than 
posterity, a very improbable fact. Mean- 
time we acquire thereby a new clue to 
American annals and ethnology : ^nce 
nearly all the naticms of America may be 
connected with those by other links of 
languages, traditions &/C. 
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1. ZemisoT Chemes. 

Zemajos of Chaco ant 

2. Tuyraa or Tara& 
and Tarahumara of It 
Talas of Tucuman, A 

3. Gvabanz, Comp; 
pons of Chaco? 

4. £%atfa5, Compare 
has of Peru. , 

■ 5. Higiieras or Hih 
aranis, they called mar 

6. Botnis, Bohanei 

names of priests in South America. 

7. Marofms or Marocas, Muras of Bra- 
zil, Aymaras of Peru, Maronios of Charcas. 

8. Corocores, Coretus of Bj'azil, Coras 
of Peru, Coros of Camana, Coras of Mexico. , 

9. Coles, probably same as Cores, Colas 
of Florida, Collas of Peru, Chols of Central 
America, Cholas of South America. 

10. Caracara again same, Caras, Caris^ 
Carins of Guaranis and Peru, perhaps also 
Caribs? 

11. Manicos or Manacos, the great 
Nacos — Manicas or Manoas, Maynas of 
Peru, Nacos of Comayagua. 

12. Icolas or Hicoteas, Cotos Carib 
tribes. 

13. Cautas appear same as I-cota — / 
and Hi are articles, Cotos and Cotas tribes 
ofCumana and Oronoc. 

14. Caanau or Caenas^ Cagnas, Canaris 
of Peru. 

15. Cria^auorXi^ifas,ChaiigasofPeni» 
Achaguas of Guyfuta. 



\ 
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16. AmayunaSj MayorieXes of Hayti, 
[ayas of Yucatan, Mbayas of Chaco. 

17. Machocha^ Machicuis of Charcas, 
fhunchos of Peru. 

18. Zibas^ Zipas of Muyzcas, Shibaois 
of Guyana. 

19. KhoboseSj Coropos of Brazil, Coybas 
of Darien, Mocobis of Chaco. 

20. Gionas or Aunas^ Yana-conas of 
Peru. 

21. KadruSj Aruacs of Guyana. 

22. Giahubas, Yaoys, Shiahubas and 
Yahus of Guyana. 

23. Cruaninis, Guanas all over South 
America. 

24. Tonus J Atun-coUas of Peru, Tuncas 
of Popayan, Tun of Chili. 

25. Anacac or Manath Tamanacus of 
Guyana. 

26. Boras^ Anabbrias of S. America. 
Boroas of Chili. 

27. Comosj Camis or Come-KJion^ Co- 
mayaguas of Honduras, Comagr e of Darien^ 
Aculma of Mexico. 

28. Goeizj Goyaz of Brazil, Guyanas of 
Oronoc. 

29. Aumatex^ Yumas, Yameos of Peru, 
Amatalas of Moxos. ' 

30. Gnatauvas^ Guatayos or Aruac 
tribes. 

31. Moretesj Mmetes of Moxosl Muras 
of Brazil. 

32. Caribas^ CanibaSj CanimaSj The 
CaliMs or Caribs. 
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33. Timanis^ Timanas of Chaco, Ta- 
manacs and Tamccas of Oronoc. 

34. Labouyous^ Abuyas and Abayes 
qmonym of Mbayas. 

. 35. Cahiris Caris of South America. 

36. PyeriSj Yaros of Parana. 

37. Toas^ Taos of Tucuman, and of New 
Mexico. 

38. Oumekwas^ Omaguas, Humayons of 
Chaco &c. 

39. Mahuyas^ Abuyas, Poyas, Poyay of 
North and South America. 

40. Cofackis. Cofachis or Cowetas of 
North America ? 

41. ApalcLchiSj Apalaches, Yamasis of 
North America. 

42. Mayoriex or ZiguayQSj MayaSy 
Guayos of Chaco* 

43. Cons, Chons and Yana-Conas of 
Peru, Conos of Chaco, Conivos and Cona- 
mas of South America. 

44* Els or Mi (children), Eles and Ok 
of Mexico, Yoales or Yiielas and Lules ^)r 
Pele of Chaco. 

Thus, how gratuitous was the conHBon 
opinion that only one nation filled the An- 
tilles. Meantime we find nowhere in these 
aimals that name of Antilia, which in their 
language would have been Anti'4li sons of 
Antes, or Ana-ti-iU flower-high-children* 
It may be a Lybian name like Atlantes, both 
referring to the Antis or Antetis, the early 
inhabitants of North Africa, and of Peru. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

/ 

The Haytian or Taino Language res- 
tored^ with fragments of tlte dialects of 
Cubaj Jamaica^ Lucayas^ Boriquen^ 
Eyeriy Cairi, Araguas. Grammar^ 
rootSj and comparative Vocabularies. 

At an early period I endeavored to col- 
lect all the scattered fragments of this lan- 
guage, in order to elucidate ' and support 
the historical traditions. This labour con- 
cluded in 1828, has givfen very important 
results, whi h shall now be explained. At 
-the time of the Spanish discovery and con- 
quest, many Spaniards spoke that language ; 
many slaves were sent to Spain ; but phi- 
lology was not then attended to. Therefore 
we have no dictionary nor grammar of this 
language. Meantime the very nation has 
disappeared, destroyed by Spanish cruelty. 

However, nearly all the early travellers 
wnd writers on the West Indies have pre- 
served by chance, some words of it. Co- 
lumbus himself mentions some of them in 
his original journal. Roman and Dangleria 
explain many of the quoted words. Others 
aire scattei:ed in Acosta, Gomara, Oviedo, 
Gai*cia, Diaz, Las-Casas Slc; which had 
never been all collected even by Vater iior 
• £dwards. Gili alone undertook to give a 
loi^ list of Hay tian words; but three-fourths 
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of them are geographical or historical nam^s 
unexplained and unavailable. 

I have used, compared and brought to- 
gether iall these loose materials, and thus 
succeeded in restoring about 234 vi^ords of 
this language, a list ample enough for all' 
historical purposes. This contains besides 
50 words of the Eyeri and eastern dialect^, 
with 38 of the Cuban or western dialectiS^ 
useful to shovr the variations of dialects. 
We know that from Bahama to Cuba, 
Boriquen to Jamaica, a same language 
was spoken in various slight dialects, but - 
understood by all: Columbus himself says so. 

But this language, which had also partly, 
spread in Florida, and in South America, 
has the appearance^of being a mixt speech. 
This appears from the many synonyms, the 
deviations of dialects, and the double forms, 
or relative position of words. In the small 
eastern islands the Eyeris or Cabres had 
been destroyed by theCaribs,wh^ preserved 
the women, and these preserved their own ; 
language, mixt with some Carib words and 
taught it to their daugliters ; so as to pro- 
duce a double language, that of the women 
being quite peculiar. This singular fact 
well authenticated, will enable us to presume 
a similar conquest and custom, wherever 
we shall meet in America, with a peculiar 
female idiom. 

The many nations or tribes mentioned 
in the traditions, which had gradually amal- 
gamated ; and the settlement in Cuba and 
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as, will account for this 
□as. But the existence 
lyms, lead us to a former 
h, probably monosyllabic 
IS the oriental idioms, to 
cin. 

tive languages of \orth 
Europe, it had received 
on of ideas ; but by the 
Maya aud Mexican na- 
iverse form, it borrowed 
The same happened in 
[tic and Oriental tribes, 
Crj*eece and Italy the in- 
lech from the Scythian, 
c tribes. 

ve examination of the 
cts, was pursued by me, 
uages of the earth, as I 
lat one American nation 
I traced philologically to 
Thus I found many thou- 
it, out of which I have 
n the annals, notes and 
ingle American language 
more comparative analo- 
words than all those cpl- 
and Malte, out of ^K> 
;es ; and this fact upsets 
heories and false views, 
r them, Humboldt and 

But thb comprehensive labour teaches 
19 
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other facts, by far 
available. 1. That 
hare analogies with 
the eart!i, 3. That th 
gies with each other, 
superior number of i 
dicate a filial or pa; 
of America, 4. And t 
est number of analo 
rental relations of Ai 
nations 'between thei 
unless a language ar 
with all the others, ^ 
accurately, nor Irac 
philologically. 

This consequence 
will not please the la 
and historians. It s 
and elucidated her( 
apply these rules to 

I could gire 400 
select a few. 

% Ainu of Choka 
and Kamchatka, 2! 
alike in Haytian — B 
Mutual aflmity only 
rentage. 

2. Singala of C 
words, 16 analogies, ' 
affinity 33 per cent. '^ 

3, Gttanck of the 
to Ha}^! in the east, 
14 akin. Mutual 
Distant connection. 
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.-'4. Mandara. Handsome black nation 
is^^e centre of Africa, 12 words compar- 
able, 6 akin, — one, water, man, kin^, mo- 
thter, river — Mutual analogies 50 per cent. 
Nearer connection than with the Guanch, 
or separation less remote. 

5. Pelagic^ or ancestors of the Greeks 
and Italians. Comparable words in all the 
ancient and modern dialects nearly 200, 
whereof about 160 offer more or less analo- 
gies ! — Mutual affinity 80 per cent ! Com- 
jdete and near connection. 

Therefore the Haytian^ are of Pelagic 
origin ! No other group of languages offer 
anything like as many. The nearest after^ 
are the Atlantic L. Lybian, Egyptian, Bask, 
. Sanscrit, Persian &c. who are all connected 
.with the Pelagic nations. The analogies 
with the Tartars, Chinese, Polynesians &c., 
are all less in amount. 

In America the Haytian acuities are of 
course the greatest with the Aruac nations 
of South America ; who are their brothers, 
; and extend to the Taos of Tucuman and 
the Tinguis or true Patagons of Pigafetta. 
Yet they may have been divided long ago, 
or ever since their American settlement : 
since out of two selected for comparisons, 
after the vocabularies, the Araguas had 
only 70 per cent of analogy, and the Cairi 
only 56 per cent. The nearest affinities 
after these, were with the ApalachiSj Na^' 
chez^ Cadozy Huasteeas^ Mexican^ Ta^- 
rascay Maya^ Chontal.^ of N. America, 
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and the Darien, Betoy^ Peruvian^ Chiti, 
Mbaya ^c. of South America. 

Those with the nations of N. America of 
Asiatic origin, and the nations of South 
America of African origin, such as the 
Linapis and Guaranis, were much reduced. 
See the compared vocabularies, ^' 

The Haytian shall now become therefore'^ 
one of the touchstones of other Americadj 
languages, to verify their eastern or At*, 
lantic origin, and above all the connectioik 
with the American Pelagians. 

Let us now consider the forms and pe» 
culiarities of this interesting language, and' 
first its phonology, | 

It appears to have all the sounds of th© 
Italic languages ; but it lacks the Greei^ . 
TH, PS, the Cairi had TH. It has beeri; 
written by Spaniards, and their simple or- 
thography applies well to it ; but leaves a 
doiibt whether it had the Celtic and French 
fi (unless it be y) Hebrew and English SH^' 
lacking in Spanish. Their CH is as in 
English, and the French TGH.— It had 
the gutural X of the Greeks and Spani^h^' 
written X and J. Also the Spanish LL, 
GN or ]^, and TZ. 

It had few P being changed to B; few 
P often changed to V ; few L changing to 
Y ; few S changed to Z ; few D changed 
to T.^ — It had no nasal sounds as in Italian, 
AN becoming Ana ^c. Many dipthongs 
AO, OEI, lA, AI, UA, AU, EI &c. as in 
Italian, each vowel sounded. This made 
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the language soft, pleasing and masical ks 
in Italian and Polynesian. Dangleria says 
the accent was always on the last syllable, 
as in French. 

On the grammar of it, nothing has been 
written ; what Vater has said is qijite loose 
and inacurate. We have not even the 
Lord^s Prayer in it, so as to serve as a 
model. Our only guides are a few trans- 
lated phrases of Roman and Dangleria; 
but they enable us to perceive the inain 
features of it. 

One of the chief was the great use of 
articles, as in Italian ; but with a peculiar 
one GUA, put commonly before, but some- 
times after the nouns. It was a demon- 
strative article^ meanmg siich^ or this^ thaty 
these, those ; but never changing and com- 
mon as our The : while this indicative The 
was declinable or changing as in the Italic 
languages, and extremely various, although 
always prefixed, expressed by I, HI, HIN, 
NI, N', ZI, LI Slc. a third kind of arti- 
cle was O, which when added, appears to 
have been comparative, and to mean Akin^ 
Like, Similar J or our English AS. The 
relative article Of was A prefixed. 
Examples of Articled. , 

Gua-yava This pear. 

Chut-ma This gveat, or lord. 

Gna-tiaos Those brothers. 

Ma-za-gua Great plain such. 

Bala-gua Sea such, the ocean. 

I' Guana The guana or lizard. 
19* 
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Ni'taino The good or noble. 

MUtaino My noble lord. 

lA-ani The wife. Eyeri dialect. 

Hin-Gruaili The such-sons, the children. 

Ziba o Stone like, stony. 

A-na Of bloom, a flower. 

A-horia Of labor, a vassal. 

A-mccca Of wood, a bed. 

A-ma Of great, water. 

A-reiti Of rite, song. 

These articles formed probably the de- 
clinations of nouns, as we do not perceive 
a different desinense. This form was more 
like th^ Celtic, Oscan, and Greek, than the 
Latin. 

The feminine was formed nearly as in 
Italian, O changing to A. — Taino^ TamUy 
Lord, Lady^ — HitOy Hita, Man, Woman ; 
but there must have been irregularities 
difficult to trace : as some words masculine 
end in I,^, N, U, L. Perhaps some where 
neutral. 

Some words are formed by duplication, 
implying an amplitude, as fn the Oriental 
language. — Bi life, Bibi mother and wife 
in dialects. Ba habitation, Baha^ Vana 
Father, ilfa great. Mama mother* Xau 
cake, Xauxau bread or large cake« 

The plurals are chiefly in I as in Italian, 
or in S as in Spanish ; but thei^e are some 
irregular plurals. Tainoy Taini^ Lord, 
Lc^ds. flSto, hitos man, men. 

EL son. ILI sons. Zemi angel, Zema 
*angelfik 
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The Eyeri dialect forms many plurals in 
UM. Eyeri man, Eyerium men ; Inaru 
woman, Inayum women. 

The adjectives are put before or after 
the substantives, blending the two forms; 
and the prevailing form in compound words 
is doubtful, perhaps the regular as in Latin. 
Examples of regular position. 
Hay-ti Land-high. 
Ana-caona Flower (of) goM. 
Buhui-tihu Priest high or eminent. 

Examples of inverse positions. 
Bo-hito Old man or priest, 
-son. 

'he working men. 
!s are chiefly formed from 
by a simple O added, thus 
ao stony, Zihayo mount. 
1, Tareigna heavenly or 

Dukos wealth, Ifuihzi wealthy or 
■ wealth-is. 

The superlatives are commonly formed 
by duplication. Va old, Uaita very old. 
Co fruitful, Coco very fruitful, the coco 
nut. 

Or else by the affix Ma which amplifies 
every thing. 

The pronouns appear very simple. 

MI, M' first petsMi for I, me, my, mine; 
but our is Ahia ? ' 

TI. T' Second person for thee, thou, thy, 
thine. 
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LI, L' Third person for he, she, his, her. 

NI, N' Common hke /( or rather On of 
the French. 

How their plurals are formed, is doubtful ; 
but perhaps the inflexions alone formed - 
them. These pronouns are pure Italian ! 
or rather primitive. They were often dis- 
pensed with as in Italian. 
.' Of the verbs we know little or nothing. 
By a few examples of the verb to he, it was 
quite irregular as with us. 

Ei To be — Tei be thou — Bet being. 

Beira a being — Dacha I am. 

El he i^—Zi it is, tf ' 

In these Ei appeaj 
from Eily and was the 
as JZi to Izi eyes. 

This verb joined to ■ 
words. Guarocoel w( 
analyzed Gua-roco-el 

We have an examp 
in Macabuca I do not < 
biica not-care, or nevi 
nHmporte, in Italian non euro. 

Of the syntax we may form an idea by 
reserved phrases ; which I have 
s follow, and compared with the 

thou be quiet. Tacitu Italian. 

much, molto. 
zinato angly. irato. 
Guame-chyrta this great God. grart' 
Nume. 
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C Guw-ihha that go. Vat It. 
2. 2 zinato angry, irato. 

/ macabuca not care, non euro. 

i Dios Spanish God. Dio It. 
^.'lAhoHa Servant. Servo. 

f daeha I am. Sono. 

This idiom or position of words is perfect 
in Italian which admits of many transposi- 
tions; but in English syntax and idiom 
these phrases mean 

1. Be quiet, God will be very angry. 

3. Begone, I do not care if he is angry. 

3. I am the servant of the Spanish God. 

The Haytian numbers have not been 
transmitted to us, and I could only collect 
the following secondary numbers — Ata 
first, Sent second, Abem third : which 
however are primitive and indicate a bi- 
nary numeration: although the language 
had probably the decimals. 

By a careful analytical process I have 
been able to decompose the compound 
words, and even reach their monosylabic 
roots. All the long words 
analyzed, and show that tli 
form only arises, as usual 
languages, by the blunders o 
writers, who wrote long wor 
short ones; blending article! 
The Haytian thus analyzed 
is a very simple language, i 
to the primitive and oriental t 
short monosyllables of gei 
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formed the base of the speech, and beeame 
modified by unioil and relative positicm. 

By these means the following ess^itial 
roots of the language have been collected, 
and are given to help future similar inves- 
tigations of American languages. 
Examples of composition. 

Cazofti Bread. Ca-jya-6i soil-fruitful-life. 

Manati Sea cow. Ma-na-ti great-thing- 
eminent. 

7Viref Heaven. T^ur^ei Thou-light-be. 

Fkirzidi Cloudy. lur-zi-di gloom-it-is- 
day. (or now) 

Areiti Song, rites. A-rei-ti of reality 
eminent. 

Nanichi Soul. iVa-nt-cAt thing the active. 

Maroyo Moon. M^^-ro-yo great lovely. 

74 essential monosyllabic roots of this 
language or genera of ideas. 

A, Of, as, like. 

Ac, Holy, sacred, religious. 

Am, Water, root, plenty. 

An, Male thing, man, people, folk. 

At, One, alone, first, unic. 

Ba, Father, ancestor, dwelling. 

Bal, Raft, floating, wave, sea. 

Ban, Wind, air. 

Bao, Music, lyre, instrument. 

Bat, Beating, game, play, ball. 

Bem, Second, double, twin, two, next. 

Bi, Life, wife, mother. 

Boa, Habitation, house. 

BoR, Labor, work, vassal, service* 
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Ca, Land, soil, earth, dry. 

Can, Fish, sWifl, bad. 

Chi, Active, soul, work, wine, lively. 

Chon, Hot, dry, fever. 

Chuc, Take, grasp, hold. 

Co, Soil, ffuittiil, fountain, dog, thread. 

CoAi, Joy, delight, happmess. 

Cu, Chapel, altar, hearth, fire, all. 

Cus, Worm, creeping. 

Di, Day, now, actual. 

DuH, Wealth, riches, treasures, property. 

Ei, Existence, to Be. 

El, Son, tribe, child, he is. 

Fur, Gloom, dark, cloud, fury. 

GiA, Fowl, bird, flying. 

GuA, Such, this, that, these, those. 

GuEY, Shell, hollow, closed. 

Ha, Yes, sure, certain. 

Hi, The, indication, here. 

Hio, House, hut, cottage. 

HuiB, Head. 

I, The, sign of life and action. 

lO, God, the living-type. 

IT, Man, male. 

IN, Woman, female. 

IZ, Eyes, looks. 

L',LI, He, she, they, his &c., ofl. changed 

MA, Great,^big, larger, increase, mothers, 
water &c. 

Mas, Food, to eat &c. 

MI,M', Me, my, mine. 

Na, Thing, bloom, Hzard. 

Ni,N', The thing, my thing. 
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*ioA, Boat, navigation, noble. 

O, Like, simitar, akin. 

Ob, Copper, yellow. 

Op, Dead. 

Pu, Wood, purple. 

Ra, Rei, Real, rite, evidence, of^fving. 

Ri8,Red. 

Ro, Love, belove. 

Ri, Male, people, men. 

SoR, West, Eve, late, far. 

Toa, Breast, milk. 

Ti, High, lofty, eminent. 

Tab, Tube, pipe. 

Tai, Tiao, Brother, friend, good. 

Toe, Rest, peace, quiet. 

Ua, Old, ancient. 

Ur, Light. 

Ut, Rabbits. 

Va, Cave, hollow, father, 

Vak, War, warrior. 

Xav, Cake, baked, bread, 

Xi, Strong, pungent, pepj 

Yar, End, tail, vent. 

Yu, White, bright. 

Za, Grass, fruitful, plenty. 

Zem, Angels, deities, ido'" 

ZiB, Stone, rock. 

Zic, King, ruler. 

Such was the Haytian 
spoken by several million! 
branch of the Pelagic stoc 
from the Asiatic PeUgs ; 
peopled nearly all the shor 
teranean 3 or 4000 years ay«. 
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The following comparative vocabularies 
will prove this fact. They have not been 
made to support it ; but to find the truth, 
and the probable ancestors of this Ame- 
rican nation, by seeking them all over the 
e^th. If this nation one ot the nearest to 
the eastern hemisphere, is thus found of 
such remote antiquity, those further re- 
moved and inland may well be deemed 
equally old, or rather older still: which 
their own history shall disclose. 

Out of the 234 words collected ; many 
it will be perceived, are hardly comparable; 
being names of peculiar animals and plants. 
About 200 offer comparisons with our lan- 
guages well known. It must be remarked 
that the Spaniards borrowed many Haytian 
words, which have since been introduced 
into Spanish and other European languages. 
Humboldt has given a list of them. Those 
admitted in the English language now are, 
hurricane, canoe, keys or islands, tobacco, 
pimento, yam, tomato, cassava, savana, 
mahogany, patatas, mangrove, indigo, co- 
pal, maize, bananas, parrot, guano, coco, 
cacao, guava, hammock or hanging bed See.; 
which must not be compared, since they 
have been borrowed by us fi^m the Hay^ 
tian. The Spaniards have besides, chicha^, 
' balza, Cazic spelt cacique, aguti, manati, 
maguey, tiburo, guayac, macana, bejuco, 
nigua, tuna, aji, zeyba, &c. 
20 
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Yet several of those words may be use- 
fully compared in ancient languages ofteii ' 
extinct, previous to the late eonh^ctirta 
with America. Thus we find analogic 
for maize, canoe, cazic, cayman, yax^, 
chicha, macana,^ manati &c., in many : in- 
dicating very ancient connections. — Even 
the words manati, hurricane, canoe, irigua 
&/C, have affinities in modern Italic lai^* 
guages, not derived from Hayti. 

Comparative Taino Vocabulary of 

Hayti. 

Authorities^ — ^R. Roman — C. Colum*^ 
bus — ^D. Dangleria, — Ac. Acosta, — Her. 
Herrera. — M. Munoz, — ^L. Las-Casas, — 
O. Oviedo,— G. Garcia or Gili,— E. Ed-, 
wards, — H. Humboldt, — V. Vater, — ^A. aU 
or nearly all of them, — Laet, — ^Diaz,*^— St. 
Mery, — Ey. Eyeri Dialect. 

All or whole Quis R. D. Xus O. 

Analogies, Oya Congo, Jikoga Japan, Ckuhoet'N epK\^ 
Huy Copt, Qualunque Italy. — Ixquich Mexican, Kifih 
JMU>nigaQ &c. 

Angel and Idol. Zemi, Zemesj Che- 
pies A. analogies in annals. 

Alligator or OTocodile. Catmak A. — 

Car^m Bornii, Taymah Arabic, Cuino, Beobuana^ 
Caimio Ckamoa Egyptian Dialects. — Cayman Peru- 
vian, Camac Mexican, .^mangam Linapi. 

Ants or pismires CoxEXoir R. see notes. 
A^le, pear, guava. Guata, Guaicoj 
Cfuayaba^ Xagua A. — 

wfptf , Pnar, old Frencb, n&fxple EngFish, JigvaSf CarH 
Pelagic, Carpoi Greek, Carpath Aramic, Ribi Egypi 
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Angry Ztvato D. — 

' Jrato llal. Orgwtkei* tireek, CaU (twd) 
Yahat Mnlay, Aa Ton^a. 

Am, I am Dacha D. — 

Tiach Turan, Da (is) Bask, Davo Sanscrit — Itaca 
Maipuri, £Aaca Tarasca. 

Arachis or ground-nnt. Maiti, Mams A. 
— Nux Latin. 
; Aloe Maguey. Magheih H. — Agave 
Greek. 

Annona or Papaw Guanatan H. 

Ananas or pine-apple Boniama G. Fan- 
polomi E. 

Annate or red paint Achioto H. Bixa G. 

Apart, aside, the side Naka R. — ParU 
It., Share English &c. 

Armadillo Atatu E. 

Army Guaravara G^ see War, 

Air, see Wind. 

Above Usee in Eyeri. Super, Vhifuet 
Latin. 

Breast and milk Toa R — primitive word 
found in all languages, — 

Tetk Celtic, Tit iSaxon, Tad Cbaldaic, Toko Ainu, 
^Aa(iDilk) Aramic, .^AoGuaiicbe, Tea BiAwria, Doa 
Bindii &o. 

Bread or cake Cazabi, Cazavi A. Cuac, 
Maru in dialects. — 

Also primitive found in 100 languages. Oguia Baak, 
AhrOM Celtic and Berber, Shakua Abask, JToiMbi 
Nuba, Khtu Haikan, Mar* Zingani, Facv Dfaagal 
-mountains, Axatu Pelagic, Artot Greek &c. — Ctzavi 
Tayrones, Coique Chili, Casaek Cado, Cancu Pera, 
Shokwi Atakapas, Pa»cd Apalachi &c. 

Be, to be, Tei, Ei D.— Primitive. 



£oUaii. Pet 
mas &c. 

Being, s 
mitire, sar 

Boat, Canoa a. i'ages. — 
Primitive word of 100 langoagea, Nov. Sanscrit, P^a- 
gic, Ossel, Nave, Barea Italic, Aon* Greek, GvjfoH 
Guanch, Scafo, Cakekin Sicilian, %epec Lybian, Ba- 
coUt lllyric, 'Cahani Ainu, Cayic Turk, Doa Arabic, 
NoM Haikao, A^i Aramic, Com Bastul orlUerian, ■ 
Naoi Celtic, Kan Teulooic &c. — Noatek Mbaya, 
Camkua, Canabir Galibis, Palayak Aleutian, Baniaa 
Panama &e. 

Bird, fowl, BoGiAEL R. fyis m Cuba, — 

Compare Halit and Ibit Egypt, Pirid old Saxoa, 
Ipira Hindu, foye/ German. Polio Oaqan. Vgstht 
Sicily, Ogia Celtic. Vchel Ausonian, Bo Burman, 
Mapet Suanic, Haliga Pelagic &(s.—Gualpa Pern, 
Cozot Huasteca &G. 

Bed. Amaca a. Amazas L. BarbacOA 
H. Nehera, Nekera in Dialects.— 

Ekia, Kttnera, Greek, Tamapal Malay, Nedffkwi 
Japan, Cama Lusitaaian. Make Egypt — Camata'Peru, 
Amaea, Akat Galibi, Mucara Betoy ! Amaca Yaoy, 
Chitmhero Guarauna. 

Blue and violet, Tcnua, Qwiftey, Cfwef, 
dialects. — Cyanus Greek, Ckuanta Abaak. 
Beer, Ghicha A. — 

AUcha, Chenita Gauls, Chelia 
Baik, Sluuhu China, Ichna, Im 
AetM (Wine) Aramic— C4u;a 
MbayaH, Caehina Apalachi, J7k 

' Belored, loved, Rozi, J 

Ere* Greek, Bekar Persian, I 
Italic and Hebrew, Heri Sanscri 
Jlmore Italian, ^mtirt Sicilian. 
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BalU ball-game, Batos D. Batei G 

iHrpaiot Greek, Ballota Italic, Baton French, 
Safe old Ea^Vish— Pali, Palican Chili. 

Beast, beastly, wild, Caracal R. — 

Caracal Lybiaa, Car Turan, Heraca, ferva 
Caracul Berber AtlanleB, CaracoUr old French, ao-io 
old Cfaiitese, Olo-olo Bugis and Macasar. 

Basket, Hata G. — Primitive, see Cave. 

Bright, Tdkeigna D. — see Light. 

Bananas, Bananas Her. Camois G. 

Bad fellow, Vaqitiamo Ac. — Paqmano 
Sicily. 

Brother, Guatiao Her. — Tayo Polyne- 
sia, Fratielo Ital. D. 
- Blood, Moinalu Ey. — 

Omoma Aramic, Idoimen African Atlantes, 0<Mti 
Bask, Zemo Zend, Tola Arabic, Haimai Pelagic, 
Baematot Greek, Ainonoi Romaic, Hamanot Illyric, 
Muht Kuriak and Kamchatka. 

Corn, maize, Mahiz, Mayz A. — 

Maixa'BAs^i. Ma* Nepal and Congo. May Kirattt of 
Imalaya, Me Chinese, Maza Pelagic, Maix Titrati, 
Sisiuf), Zimind Cauca^an languages, Mozeu Guanob, 
Timiiia, timezin tomz'm African Atlanlic — Razez 
Ajpalaehi, Iziz Uuasteca, Zara Peru, Ytuit Cora, 
Vmita Chili. 

Cold, Yhizui R. — Stma Sanscrit, Stems 
Latin, Frimat French. 

Cave, cavern, Cova, Vava D. Giagu, 
Beina O. — 

Cava, Cabina, Phimm Pelagic, Cavra Lyh\an,Th«di 
. old £gyptiaff, Tabaila Auflenian, Ketena, Pkiau 0»- 
' can and Etruscan? Libanah, Cue»a Aramic, TMa 

Sicily, Deina Teuton. . . . Primitive. 

Cotton, Mafu B. ZxasA A. — Gosupon 
Greek, Kapas^ ISpi Sanscrit hui^affe, 

46* 
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Bomhax Pelagic, Cosib <AA Arabic. 
• Cloth, see dress. 

Club, see sword. 

Copper, TuoB C. Yellow copper, Ho^i^. I 
D. — Kuop Pelagic, Kupros Greek, Cu- I 
preus Latin. [ 

Careless, I dont care, Macaboca D.-> — | 
Bucanaco Congo. 

Cutting, knife, KENEQVEN.-^fcufa Bask, I 
Totetdka Greek, SikuiuUant Pehlvi, &in- \ 
giac Arabic &.c. 

■ Children or tribe, EL, lu, Guaiu R. — 
Primitive, analogies already given in annals. 

Clusia alba, or copal tree, Copei, Copal 
G. H. 

Conch-shell, Maguey C. as Aloe. 

Cake; Xauxau G. Akes C. see Bread. 
£>u is primitive. 

Cocos, Coco G. Camillas in Boriquen. 

Cedar, Cadtana G. 

Cacao, Cacao A. same in Mexico &,c. 

Church, temple, chapel, Cu Acosta, Txia. 
— Primitive, same name in Maya, Chontal, 
Mexican &c. Gu Japan, 7Ha Chinese D. 

Cloudy, FuBziDi, Her. 

Cane, Yarcma, Her. 

Crabs, Taracolas. — 
Harkinos, Greek. 

Dress, mantle, cloth, I 
guas Hffl-. — 

Aiaet Gu«Dcfa, HuiM Berber, < 

SUtodW — Pmdb Chili, Aw 

Danse and song, rites i 
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Tos A., Areites D., Areiti G., 

— Iroiloa sacred 60ngs of Greeks, 7'tcai.lllyriBn, ^r- 
lens, Orchesu, XortUe, danae* of Pelagians and 
Greeks, Srittte (sodk) French and lul., Uvrah Sas- 
OBy'Mura Havay — Yeravit Peru, Aliloies Mexican. 

Dog, CuckiSy Gockis, Alco (a peculiar 
kind.)— 

Khoy Caucasus, CtmU Pelagic, Kiuek Cluna, Vhitt 
Mungur of Nepal, Chien French, Cucut Persian, C'U' 
cura Sanscrit, Cucha Newnr, duwr Nepal, Cvneha 
Guanch Atlantes Cuck Curdhh, Cho. Siam— Chicki, 
jHeo Mexican, Chegua Chili, Cmle Lule, Alko Peru, 
KicAh Tardsca. 

Day, Di — Primitive Die^ Latio and all 
Pelagic languages. 

Daughter, Raben Ey. — 
Chera Copt, ^ha, Raena iSanscrit, Nuora Italic — 
JViwoA Darien. Tahira Omagua. 

Dead, ghost, spirit,OpiA,Optfyem, Goeis, 

— Boa old Ethiopic, Aporoya Pelagic, lya Bikhri, 
Obit Latin, Leoba Irish, Zabi Bask, Obiak, Oahye, 
Africans — Pitini, Conopat Peru, Ho, Obiki Otbomi, 
ifo^a G alibi, CAipi Ottawa. 

Devil and Evil, Thyra D., see Annals. 
Mahuya Eyeri is Carib. 

Eternal, Mamona R. Jemao, title of God, 
see Annals. 

Earth, land, and island, Jata, Khaya, 
Cayos, Hay, Guaca ^. A — Primitive, 
see Annals. 

Eat, to eat, food, to feed, Ima^, MAni A. 

—~Meti Celtic, Yam Slavic, Jian Bask, Ithamat Kam* 
chatka, iVacanw Malay, Vem Copt, M<i$ Saoscril aod 
Thibet, Math* Nepal — Miami Pctu*iao. 

End, tail, Yariha D.— 

Vrt Qicek, Ora Anglo-Suoa, Ghmm AraaiOf 
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Oari Japan, Ura Manchu, Brim Teutonic — Yara 

Tarasca. 

Emerald, gem, and money, Aguacat, O. 
— Achates Greek, Agata Latin &c. 

Eyes, Izi, O. — ^Primitive, Mizi in Poly- 
nesia, Opsis Greek, Aiz English, Iz Orien- 
tal language — Cost Cahiri. 

Field, plain, Conuqo G. V. Zavana Za- 
naga^ Mazagua, A. — 

Khana Pehlvi, Bashan old Arabic, Chonu Y^kvtt, 
^mgar, Zahal, Caha, ^maza; African Atlantes, Coy 
Copt, Ager Latin, Kuni^ Naheku Iberian Spanish—* 
Cog Guarani, Cu Omag:aas, Tzalktn Huasteca. 

Fly, flying-insect, Cocuyo, Cuinix, ZU' 
vas. — Huica Pelagic, Cuic Sanscrit, Mus- 
ca Latin. 

Fomitain, Coa, Maca^ Mini. — Cum 
Hindi, Ain Arabic, Hecoas Pelagic 

Frog, ToA G. Onomatopeia. 

Father, Ahia, Baia^ R., Vava^ Baha Ey . 
— ^Primitive, found in 500 languages. — 

Bofi Lybian, Ibds Babas of atlantes, M Oriental I^tng^ 
Pa Thibet, Ya^a Kawi, BaboAvo Italy, Ayenl French, 
Ay Votiac and Edda, Oaba Abase, Aita Bask ; Ba 
M Baba, Sanscrit; Bay Jolof. — Vaya Peru, lyay 
I'aos, Haia Sheba, Ochcd Yaqui, lap(n Cora, Lahai 
Cocbimi and Lamones, Ahay Eslen, Aoy Eclemac, 
Aya Yarura, Yai Zamuca, Alien Yameos, Ycwe Pari, 
Bdba Saliva, Papa Tamanac and Cuna» etc. 

Frolic, Intoxication. — Barhasco St, 
Mary, Frasco Sicilian. 
Fish, IcAJV, Guayean M. — 

Ihan Malay, Icthos Greek, Guiena lolof, Nga, Gna 
Lintbua and Newar of Nepal, Piscaa Oscan» lea Ton- 
ga and J^ukahiva, Sakana Japan, IpuaA Java^-^ya-^ 
4gun Wokon, Hucat\ Cora, Makadi Naches* 

Fire, Cu¥o D, Cuxa H. — 



»/ 
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JEcu Hottentot, Ctfo/, T^^o/ afr Atlantes, Guy KQ,vri, 
JCoke Coptic, OgiakTmkt Cuoj^t Japan, Fvyo Iberian, 
Fuoco Italy, Ucut Moluccas. — Totecuh Muscolgi, Cu 
Sussih, leu Lul^, Eguza Saliva, Yucu, Xucu Moxas, 
Cutha, Chili, Cuyah Malali, Cuati Sapibo, Kueh Ta« 
culis. 

Fire-fly, Cucuyos G. Cucuyo H. Locu^ 
yos H. Cucuix D. Zievas in Lucayas O. 
See Fire and Fly. 

Foe, Anaki O. Akani Ey. — 

Katcthi Japan, Neikos (strife) Greek, Uaina Slavic,. 
Vtzkini Sanscrit, Katalki Kendy, Anakim Aramic^ 
Jicanitu Sicilian, Nemico Italian. 

Flower, Blossom, Ana A. — 

wfiuf, Mana, E^ypt, Anota Singala, Anctthos Greek, 
Suan Newar, sdthina Palo, Tana Japan, Daid Otho- 
mi. 

Fruit. Inas. Gttattanas, Ac. — ^Derived 
from Flower. 

Fruitful Co. — Com Iberian, ComesttUe 
French. 

Ferer, see heat. 

Flamingo, Red bird. Ipiris Diaz in Cu- 
ba. 

God. JovANA O. Yooakuna R. and 
many other names and titles in all the Is- 
lands. See the annals and notes. AU are 
compound primitive words: additional anal- 
ogies. — 

Jan Janus of Etruscans, Ju Ombrian, Yu Ausonian, 
Javis Latin, — Jona, Yauna, Juncva, Javngoicva of 
Basks — Jo-caMita, Jonvm of Lybians, lEUE of Mo* 
ses, Jok Luchu, Yavang Sunda, lona Troyan, lunak 
Slavic, t^cAamcm .^Atcan Guanch, &c.— ^ — VoA, yoha 
voAChactah, Hioh New Albion, Yafw Apalachi, Oy* 
nac Old Peruvian, Jakuagon Huron, Wakon Oaageft* ' 
CmonM Yaruras, Ofto AleuliaB, Ogka OUiomi, &o» 
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Great, Big^Large. Ma, Magua^ Guama^ 
A. — ^Primitive, aMn to all old Langaages^ 

— Maamu Latin, MegcuGreek^ Ma Oriesial and San* 
scrit Languaji^es, Masa PehlW^ Afese 2end, Maia 
Hindu and Bali, Magne Jolof, Matmu Fulah, Mak 
Iran, Mag Medic and Irish, Gvadul Pbenician, Maigh 

Celtic, MaglaQdLXihvW, IFoAa Japan. Emuk Tzo- 

Inki, €hta Nachez, Guazu Goarami, Zhuma Muyzeas, 
Ma Apalachi, Manaho Otbomi.. 

Green. Huarahua, Gruaragua Laet. — 

Xfom Greek, VindU Latin, Huryo I^epal, — Venxgua 
CbontaL 

Gold. Caona, Caitni — 

Cbu^oaa Sanscrit, S<nka Hindu, JOa CIbii«> Smmt, 
Manding, Sun Nepal, Caneha Peru. 

Go and Come. Ha. Gtiat&aD.— 

(kkbo Greek, dmmlar, Va^ Vaya Italic D, HanAa 

Cosa afr, Ya, Go^t Sanscrit. Hdye Tarabumara, 

Hupua Yaqui, .^a Cbactab, Hot Patagon, JMa 
Aleutian. 

Gourd. HiGvcRA. ERhuerali. O. Hihue 
ra M. — 

Guara Bask, CucurMta Latin. 

Gentle, mild, tame. Matum D. Boma- 
turn O. — 

Mamo Italy, Matio (Foolish,) Amato (belored), ^o- 
8111, mitts Latin, Gathos Gr^ek. 

Guitar, Lyre. Habao. R.— • 

Hiuhaba Bask, Chobao Hindi, Bab^o Jolof^ Oboe^ 
^tnoa Italic D. 

Garden, Delight, Joy, Happiness. Coai 
R. Chali Ey.— 

LaU, Loula Egypt, Chagla Aratnic, Skali Ctisbmir, 
$hidar Sicily, Gcda Italy, Yavl Scand, Hali Zend, 

Caya Pelagic, Noali Armoric, QaaHi Mexican, 

BaylU Peru, Ululaez Maya. 

Ghost, Spirit of Dead. Gosis. Opoyem 
Ey — 
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jNecuya Epirian, Gpe Greek, Gkaib A ramie and Per- 
sian, Goiti Slavic Goz Vilela, Coyocop Nache;P| 

AguU Peru. 

Grand-father. Ahiacavo R. See Father. 
Narguti In Eyeri D. 

. Guayac, Holy-wood. Guayac. Guayor 
^an H. Guacum O* 

Grove, Forest. Arcabutos Ac. 

Good. TiAO R. , Taino D. See noble. 
. House, Habitation. Boa. Bohio A. Biai 
R. Canei M. Tunohoko Eyeri D. Primr- 
tive. — 

Oeo* PelagiCy Hufstcm Eomanic, ^cam Afr Atlantic, 
Ihfon Uigur^ Huis Old French, Khcmeh Persian, Ka- 
naba Thibet, Onek Old Hgypt, Bantaba Fulah, Btit, 
baith Aramic, Bara Pelvi, Btxtos, Beotes Pelagic, 
JCoa Dorian, Hu Chinese, Bohiga Celtic, Ca Etruscan, 
Abode, Booth English — ^.Bo/i/o A palachi, Buhio Maya, 
Ochoch Poconchi, Aothu Bona G alibi, Pohos Tao, Nu 
xcd Quiche, Vya Lul^, Bahi Aruac, Hvachi Peru, Oca 
Guarani, Uca Omagua, Ba Mizteca, CAoAo Tarasca. 

Head, Summit, beginning, upon, peak. 
Zinnx D. Huibo. — 

Cima, Suma Italic, Ima Sama Pelagic and Sanscrit, 
Imula Ombay Id, Kimiia Yedzo, Kima Ligurian, 
Iman Arabic, Zimba Bunda Congo, Yvma Japan ■ ■ 
£/ma Peruvian, ChhnS Quicb6, China Poconchi, Umitz 
Nutka, MuhuH Cora, Yama Othomi. 

Hdiconia. Bihao. ' 

High, lofty, eminent, excellent, strong, 
raised. Tmu. Tichetu^ Car, Huibo, Via 

—7t Pelagic, Ticw Chinese, TUhoi Greek, AuH.AUi 
Italic, L. T\th Lybian, Tip Saxon, THmal Oscait« 
Tohu Copt, 6t6or Aramic, Bop Jolof, Obo Mogol, Vbt 

Singala. Ra Apaiachi^ Vebo, Vipo Galibi, Hayo 

Cado. 
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Heaven, sky. Turei D. Siela O, Coat- 
ha R. Coyaba (Paradise.) Soraya (West 
sky.) VbecEy.— 

Uranus, Skia Greek, Turan Old Persian, Item Per* 
sian, Aru Osset, Ciel French, Caelum Latin, .^rot Ta- 
hiti, Coelba Ausonian, Suraga Bugis, Sardoyo Kawi» 
Surga Sanscrit, Sora Japan, Uren Armoric Arcd Tu- 
ran, Sema Bark, U%mn Pelas^ic, Hyalla Fullah. 

Cajrii Yaoy and Tamanac, Coa^e. Maya, Cabu Oto- 
macas, Turd Pam, JUetucoba Apalachi, Fa6e6uara- 
ni, Purini Tarasca, Cabo G alibi, Tiicixb Poconcbi, A* 
cka Ayroara. 

Heart and Soul. Nanichi — 

Ncuha Cbaldic, Anima Latin, Han Chinese, Gan 
Turk, Huchi Deri Persian, Uhcme Havay, Ztnto Af- 
g^n, Nima Pelagic, Am^ £gypt, Anichal Celtic^ 
Nehima Qowgo, — ^aue^Afn Aleutian, Ichick Huazteca 
•^gna Cumana, Cama Peru, Nashawanith Powhatan, 
Ninohuani G alibi, Nandi Ottomaca, Juani Yarura 
Amitani Maipuri, <S^c« 

Holy. Auc D. Yac G. Guaca R. — 

Cadish Aramic, •duetts Old Latin, JTo^tos Greek, J^i 
Touga, Haga Pelagic, Ca Turan, Hancu$ Ausonian, 
Khuab Old Egypt Aca, hvaca Peru, Wakon Da- 
cota, Huncau Cora, Hualic Huazteca. 

Heat, hot, fever, dry. Zechoic. JZeztO" 
nes M. — 

Ako Old Arabic, Sicus Latin, Xerone, Ckaone Pela- 
gian, Ckon Egypt, Chaud (Cho) French, Can Roman- 
ic, Achi Chili. 

Hog, Swine, Pecari. Zaino. Scuna Ac. 

— Sis'ino Japan, Chinia Ausonian, Suina Russian, 
Za^os Pelagic, Zannv Oscan, 2^mta/ Ligurian, Muaca^ 
CAarcu Cellic, Taguazen Gu&nch,^-^-'^Tayasu Gtiara- 
bi, Sayones Calamari, Nigda Mbaya. 

His, her. He, she. Xil. 
Hill. HuiBo D. Carive Laet, see iqoun- 
tain. 
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Hollow, hole, Yara. Yari, Yarn. Coat* 
ris. — TVou^ Creux French. 

Hut. BoHARQTj£ M. Cand G. Tuhano' 
Jeo Ej. See House. 

Insect. See Little. 

Island, Caya, Caic^ CaiZj Caiques. All 
— see 'Earth and Land. 

Infinite, Rapita, Apito^ Virita R. D. O. 
title of God with Guaca holy. Analogies 
with Rapid and FeWte^ Latin. 

Invisible, Guimazoa, ^kdmaco, Quina' 
zona R. D. O.— other title of God, com- 
pound words, perhaps of different import : 
with many affinities in divine names of 
Lybia, Sec. 

In, Within, Inside. Hiqui in Cuba Laet. 
Nacan C. 

Indigo, Dioo R. - 

Is, it is, this is. 23 — ^primitive Ze in Mo- 
saic and Oriental Languages. — He is, she . 
is, EL or ei/, see Grammar. 

King. Cazic A. CaciqiiCj Cadqui^ Cox- 
icus^ Casiche Various spellings. — See the 
Annals. 

Knowledge, to know. Guaroco, D. — 
Char Aramic, Imparar Italic, Rasaca 
Malay. 

Life. Bi G. — ^Primitive. I Oriental L. 
Vita ItaUc, Bios Greek, Vie French. 

Lizard. Guana. Igtuina A. Yuunas 
Her, — Aguana Guinea, lagandu Congo, 
Athaguan Pelagic, ManatJm Aramic, Qu" 

ha Singala, lugatMS CumBXiOj Leguan 

Aruwak. 
21 
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Labor. Borxa% 

Laborer, Vassal, Servant. Nabcmi, Ana-* 
horia^ Nubaiitis^ See Annals. 

Little, Small, Nothing, Insect. Nmita. 
Nidnti Ey. — 

iVt^, niga Sicily, fiiente Italic, iVj^rai Birman, iVa^a 

Hindi, Ngni Newar. Guti Bask, Minizi Gothic, 

Piqua Peru, Chigua Daiieo, Nechet Adaiz, Enchiqu$ 
Yaoyv 

Land* See Eardi. 
Lord. See Noble. 
Light, Shining. TureionA' D. See Hea- 

veni 

Lake^ Haguai. See Water. 

Man, men, male, husband, people. Hiro 
GuANi, Cari R. Magna G. Streets IT, 
RI^ AN, connected all over the world : FT 
fomid in 

Iota Old Gothic, Itua Polynesia, Toy Old Egypt, 
Hitnos Pelagic, Hita Sanscrit, *dti Zend, Itga Nu- 
bian, Hftus Ausonian, fie^Talahet, Dito Kawi, JF'ito 
Japan, Tnkihuit Cunianche, &c. 

kI in Ria Congo, Vir Latin, Hari Tombuctu, L^a 
Tambu^ Er Tnrk, Mir Celtic and Haikan, Yeri Bun- 
garian, Mri Peruvian, Nieri lllyrian, Voir Gothic, 
Viro Timuacan, Ir Oscan, &c.— 

AN in Nan, Yang, Chinese. D. Ani A nam, Gens 
La^^ Hem Mbaya, Huinac Tzendal, •^ner Greek, 

Oraitg Malay, Gtian Gaunch, Hua Apalachi, Hw- 

entu Chili, Guana Guanas, 4&c. 

Mother. Mama D. ^Primitive word, 

found in 500 Languages ; identic or nearly 
so in all the Sanscrit and European Lan- 
guages, the Atlantic Dialects, Bask and 
Manchu, Egypt and Tartary, Thibet and 
Polynesia; changed to Mu in Chinese; 
AfHy Om in-Arabic Languages In Ame- 



rica quite common also, least changed in 
-Hama Shebaoy, Amani^ Adaiz^ Ma Mo- 
bima, Mama Betoy, Omagua and Peru. 

Mo(Mi. MaroyoR. Mnrehus O. Mona^ 
Kati in Eyeri. See the Annals. 

Much, Many. TochetaD. — Tueho9dQ- 
rian, Chuanti Ausonian, Chehel Persian, 

TTotus Latin. l^acha Achagua, Mioch 

Mexican, Tohu Brazilian. 

Mammeafruit. Mamey D. 

Millet. Panycke D — Pameutn Latin. 

Mountain or hill, highlands, rough coun- 
try. TiHui. Huiboj BainOy TAbuo^ Hay-- 
tL 

Mtay Carthul, Oiten Lusitanian, Hauteur (pr hcrtcer) 
Crench, Tith Pelagic, Buno, Jlomaic, Guiba Aramic, 

ITohu Copt, Uidui Galibi, Caquihuin Totoaao(\, 

Titi Collas of Peru, EhucUa Omagua, Vata Tarasca, 
Hatez Chont^l, Guetia IVIbaya, &c. 

Music, Noise. Habao, Gidhuha. — 

TSapan Pelagic, Buhub ^Celtic, l^uba Coi^gQ, Bhatei 
Bally Behan Turan and Khorazao.^*— ^Po^^ Pern, 
Jthbal Huazteca, Tupan Guarani. 

Me, I, my, mine, myself— Nl, vN', MI, 
M\ — Primitive, found in all the European 
and Asiatic Languages more or less devia- 
ted — 

Ni, Mich Bask, ^ni A ramie, Mina INegro Langs, 

Nio Japan, Ne, Me Mexican Languages, Na Apa- 

)«ichi, Niy Mi Linapi Dial, Hi Tanasca, Jini Pinras 
Muscolgi, JVtaCora, Mto Dacota, G^ane, £t£no Japan. 

Metal, hard. Nin. Gnimin C Hobin 

jy^'-^Irania Sanscrit, Vina Jolof, ^Pd- 

niJ^ue (Iron) Chili. 

Manati, Sea-Cow. Mahai^c A.-^2ia?^iiifi^ 
Hn French, MamaHno Sicilian. 
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Mosquito. Jejen D. — Zinzara ToscaH. 

Mushroom. YbIgan. Guayegan R — Fu- 
ngus^ Agaricus Latin, Mycos Greek, Gu- 
arib Slavic, Guaygrion Celtic, and Old 
French. 

Meadow. Zavaha. Zabana A. See 
Field. 

Master, Lord. Guama. See Prince. 

Mantle. Yaguas. Her. See Dress. 

Moving. Mana. See Grammar 

Manioc. Boniata O, is the mild kind, 
Yuco D. ' 

Mahogany. Mahogani H. Cahoha. 

Mangrove tree. Mangle H. 

Noble, good, fine, handsome, lord, chief. 
Taino a. Mato Her, NitainOj Mitaino 
Dialects. — 

Thjano Oscao, Tona Japan, Hainac, Theano, Tuyano 
Pelagian, Turanqs Greek, Zain Turk, Aiueyn Birman, 
No (fine) Greek, Bthauo Singala, Tli^oii Kamchatka, 
Talenlhemn, Ona (good) Bask, Sitino Old Anhici 

Tonos, Taminas Scythian, Maitai Polynesia, Ib- 

ani Mexican, TzaUeiTie Iluazteca, Votan Choutal, 
JVben Mocobi, Nin Abipon, Hitana Apalachi. 

No, Not, Nothing, Bad. Mayana, Maca 
D.— 

Eyni Mozabi, Lybian ; Nani Romanic, May Dorian, 
Niani Ausonian, Niente Italian, ima Tahiti, Main 

Birman, .tfn Copt, w5ma Othomi, hana Cado, iVt- 

tio Guarani, Mayan Puncays; Ma, Matar Maya, 
Mana Peru, Mani Poconchi. 

Nuts. Zibayos D — ^Derived fi^om Z«&a 
Stone. 

Now, To-day. Di. See Orammar. — 
Adesso Oggidi Italian. 

One, first, alone, unique* Ata, Atu R, 
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D. — ^Primitive, found in 206 Languages. 

Bat Bask, Yat Kong Chinese, w^/i«Oscaii,,^/Ai Ara- 
mic, Ath Egypt, dta Pelagic, TirAi Polynesia, Tak 
Gaman Afr, Auto Greek, Yat Shilo Atlantic, Suat 
Sumatra. Ata Muyzc^is,' Hatun Peru, Mato Pi- 
mas, Ata Innuit, Aguit Vilela, Ciira/a Sapibo, Nacut 
Micniae, Scatta Onondago. 

Old, oldman. Ua, Boh. Beh, itohito, 
BoMque A. Sefe Priest.— Holbo Copt, 

— Biol Huazteca, &c; Very old Vaua 

as in Mexican. 

Oldest, Eldest. Nenechin, R. — Aine 
French. 

Onion, Bulb. Gabaicos II. Macoanes 

Cepa Latin, Ceba Tonga Isl. Kipo Nepal/C^o/a Ital- 
ian, Cipuda Sicilian, Zaibel German^ Bacang, Bawang 
Malay and Javan. 

Omnipotent. Liella R. Siela. Title of 
God, analogies with EL, and Ciel Heaven 
in French, pr. Siel. 

Opossum. TojfA R. 

Ocymum. 2^hen R. 

Paddle, Oar. Pagaya, Pages, Nae D. 
— Pahi (boat) Tahiti, Nete is the root of 
boat in all Oriental and Pelagic Langua- 
ges. 

Pheasant. Bahiayas Her. Cuba. — Pha- 
sianus Latin. ^ 

Palace. Canei H. See House. 

Peace, repose, rest, quiet. Toca D. — 
Sata Lybian, Netuc Tozi old Arabia, iCii- 
eto Sicilian, Paca Au^sonian, Thegi Sc|ind. 

Pepper, pungent, sharp, strong taste. 
Axi, Aji. Ages A,~Ac is a primitive 
word for sharp. Ac, ag Celtic, Acuttifi I^t- 
tin, Oxus Greek, Axi Cumana. 

21* 
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Priest. BoHiTo. Bautio, Buhui^ Bahi- 

SWj Behique. Boition, Bouiti^ Buutio^ 
oyeto^ &/C., by different writers, and in 
Dialects. See the Annals and Notes. 

Pontif, High-priest. Buhui-tihu A. See 
High. 

Part or Share. See Apart. 

Pipe, Tube. Tobaco D. Tubus Latin, 
Sipos Greek, fiuA:aA 'Hindi, Chihuc Turk, 
Bacana Carib. 

Purple. Ragui. Anigua D. — Varg Cel- 
tic, Banicos^ Iberian. 

Patatos. Batatas. — The same in South 
America. 

Place. GtJARA il. 

People, men. Cmvi, Ibar D. Cahres 
Eyeri. See Man. 

Parrot. Paraca. Mciea Cuba and Aru- 
ac. 

Psidium pyriferum. Guava pear. Guay- 
avd, Guaxaba D. 

Pimento. Pimeitfo. — Pimienta Maya. 

Poke. CucATo. Xucato. — Pocan Pow- 
hatan, Coacum Mohigan, Ctiechiliz Mexi- 
can. 

Plain, Magua. See Field. 

Palm. Yagua O. Caico Eyeri. 

Paradise., Coaibai R. Her. See Hea- 
ven. 

Physician. Boiti G. See Priest. 

Parsnep. GnaierosD. 

Plumbtree, Myrobolan. Xobos R. Plumb^ 
Hicaco H. Cainito D. 

Prince, Lord. Guama D. 

Tequeni-gn^^ Chta-miniqui Her, Hamon afr AUaDtes, 
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Samdh Lybian, Lncumon Etruscan, Vimala S&nscrit, 
Maghter Lat. Mana, Menuh, Zend and Old Sanser^ 
Haman Iran, ^le^aina Old Arabic — Teqnanes Mexican. 
Tuinametin Tarasca, Tequenes Muyzcas, hiquathil 
Huazteca, Amo Choco, Ahan Maya, iS^c. 

Raft. Balza a. — Balza^ Balca Italian 
D. Balagan Malay. 

Root, Yam. Niames. Ames^ S/tames. — 

Ima Molucas, Lami Macasar, Nuni CopC, Boniam 

Celtic, Boan Persian, Niami African L. Nanat 

Cora, Moniatos Calainari. 

Rabbits. Aguti, Aguchi, Huti^ JOtia^ 
Cuti A. R. Peculiar Genus Cavia like 
Rabbits, 4 kinds in Hayti, says Laet. — 
Hutia Largest; Chemi^ Cori^ Mohuy, 
Smallest. Cavia and Pucarara in Dia- 
lects E. Quinaxes E. Cuba. — 

Saraguchi Bgypt, Guniyu Sicilian, Ci/ntcii/t/^ Latin, 

Xa^fo^w Greek, Ctit/e« Quito, Coy Huazteca, Cuya 

Peru, Curm Tayronas, Quiuazis Cauca. 

Red. Ris. Diaz, Achioto Her. Bay or 
Scarlet-red. Pu, Bu. — 

Giria Bask, Kiris Arab, Rehita Sanscrit, /?o««o Ital- r 
ian, Rubus, Rculius, Pvnicevs Latin, Phoenist Erytkros 
Greek, Bai Ej^^pt, Buffra Vtaroco, Arbho Thibet. 

Rich, Wealth, Wealthy, Treasure. Du- 
CHi M. Dahos G. Duyhzi D — . 

Divitia Latin, Guhya Sanscrit, Dnhut Uindi, 

Dites Daiien, Cuscq, Quiche. 

Rattle, Holy music. Maraca. — 

Amara Bali, Btiya Pelagic. Quagna Huazteca, 

Ammaca Tupi Brazil, Tawaraca Aruac and Anzcrma, 
Malaca Apalachi. 

Retreat. Tiba.—2%&i^ Moses, 7V6a Thi- 
bet, Theha Egypt. &c. 

Remora fish. Remora G. Reveo H. 
Rambos Ac. — Remor Pelagic. 

Rope. Cabuya G. — Cahle^ Cordy Eng- 
lish, French, Italian. 

River. See Stream. 
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Rites, worship, reality. Reiti. — Ritus 
Latin &c. 

Sea, Ocean. Baoua V. Balahua Ey. 
Evident analogy with Agua^ Aqtia^ (wa- 
ter) in Spanish and Italian. — 

Talahua Mogol, Balua, Pela Pelagic, Va Sanscrit, 
Jib Persian, Baa Sussu of Afr, Panyui Tarahum, Ca- 
gua Saliva, Gva Tupi. 

Stkr, Bright. Starei D. ^Primitive^ 

found from England to India. 

jisterias Greek, Agter Pelagic, Sial Osset, Taroih 
Aramic, 7'ara Hindi, Stara Sanscrit, Izeian, Yeihra 
African Atlantic, israra J3ask, fiiiVoi'flA Persian.-— — 
Sirica G alibi, Tamanac and Otomaca, Chirica Yaoy, 
Silico Betay, Ergrai Abipon, Stan Aleutian, Setere 
Patagon. 

Sword, Club, Weapon. Mac ana A. Ma- 
chana O. — 

Mukettai Dorian, Makaird Greek, Magal Aramie, 
Maguila Bask, Maco (spear) Gaunch, Mayado (club) 

Do. Mazza Italian, Max^e Old English, Macaiua 

Darien, and many other languages of South America. 
Macahui M exican , 

Stream, River, Flood, Niquen. Neguin 
D. Ziniquin^ CuJien^ Agua in Cuba. — 

Dhuni Scanscrit, Dunic Osset, Dexamen Guanch, 
Chuen Chinese, Cnemen Celtic, Hunica Kayan IViran, 
NaJiuen Pehlvi. Amnica Ausonian, Nukil Afgm, 
Binanga Bugi, Annigan Scand, Annegar (to drown^ 
Italian, Nikliy Khian Lezjjhi,^iViA«r, Toba Old Ara* 
bic. Wuinic A mac, JSecva Yarura, Cuyk Aleu- 
tian, Nidachi Cado, Uchi Chacta. 

Storm, Hurricane, Fury. Furacane D. 
Huracahes G. Vrogan Ey. Derived from 
rage and fury of elements, primitive roots. 

— Rages Soarah, (rage and storm) A ramie, Raait 
Toba Arabic, Taravat African Negros, Burftsca luir 
ian, Orage French, Hurlig Saxon, &c 

Sun. BoiNiAL, BiNTHAiTEL. See Annals. 
Kachi in Eyeri. See King. 
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Setting Sun, the West. So^aya. See 
Heaven. — 

iSkr^a Sanscrit, S{)t> evening in French, Sera in ItaU 
ian» Vesper i jHTespcr, Pelagic, Spera Homaic. 

Song, see Dance. Soul, see Heart. 

Small, see Little. 

Son, EL. Sons, ILL See Annals. JBa- 
6w, in Eyeri. See Grammar. 

Stone, Rock. Ziba A. See the Annals. 
Rocky Zibao. 

Such. GuA. Demonstrative article much 
employed, found in many old languages. — 
Ath Aramic, Arabic, Hebrew, Egyptian, 
&/C. — Gua in South America. 

Shell. GuEY C. CoHOB O. 

Strong. Carib, Agi A. See Pepper. 

Sharks Tibueon Ac. Tebura O. 

Stranger. Chapeton Ac. Chiachinango 
Diaz in Cuba. 

Soup, Boiled. Calalu. — BoUita It. Olla 
Spt. 

Snake. Boba in Boriquen. — Boa Afri- 
can L., Ob Oriental L., Coluber Latin, 

Ophis Greek. Coa Mexican, Boya Gu- 

arani. 

The, English indicative article I, HI, HIN, 
ZI, NI, LI. Primitive, variable in Dia- 
lects, root I, same as I Italian, IL, L^ do. 
F, Ye Old English, I Persian and Lybian, 
Yn Celtic, Y Old Arabic, Ni, N' lUyrian, 

Ohi Havay, TI Cora, TL Mexican, 

Ini Pimal, Ni Lapani D., Niiya Achagua, 
hi Payuri. See Grammar. 

This, that, these, those. Gua, same as 
such. See Grammar. 
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Thou, thy, thine. TI, TE.— Primitive 
from Celtic to Sanscrit. 7?, te, toi^ tien 
Greek and Illiryan, nearly similar in Bask, 
Gothic, Pelagic, Latin, Italian, Persian, 
Magyar, &c. 

Take. Chuc C. Chugtie Hex. — Bzt^ca 
Italian, AJcu Lampnng of Sumatra.^—- 
Huyca Huazteca,' Ulwa Tarasea. 

Tomato. Tomates G. 

Temple. See Church. 

Tree. See Wood. 

Town, habitation. Bohio, same as house 

-^Bakus, PaguSf Urbis Italic L., J'ac^e, Pa^s, Paya: 
Modern L., CAoyo Greek D., Bajeth Aramic, JETtce^o 
Iberian, Bohus Pelagic, Bya Scand, &c. 

Thread. Hico B^—HUo Oscan, TMco 
Greek, Hagu Nepal fli^, Pita Ma- 
ya. 

Tobacco, CoHiBA O. Cogioba R. Co^ 
hoba D. — Dakhan Arabic, IkMca Nuba, 

Turtle. IcoTA G. Icotea H. Cabini D. 
— 'ChuciM, JcMma Sanscrit, jBoco Bali.**— «- 
Cotos Cumana. 

Two, or Second. Bem ? — 3i ,Bask, Bir 
nus Latin, AmJn Italian. 

Three, or Third. Abem ? 

Tame, Mild. Matum D. Boniatwm O. 
'^JBonus Latin. 

Thirone. ©ucni M. 

Vine, Creeper. Bejuoo D.— J?tartic«, 
JBexucum 0«, Bachaed M. Grape-vkie. 
UvERxn. Vyeros M. — Uva Italian, Vinitra 
Catalan, ^ihi Arabic, Ivy (pr Aivi) Englidik 

Vassal. See Laborer. 



Water. Ama« Baoita,— 

Primitive. Ma AUantes and Lybian, Aman Modentf^ 
Miantes^ Vernon Gauncb, Mohu Copt, Nam Siam, 
Mkim Arabic, BfUva Pelagic, Oman Old Arabic^ 
Ameh Affadeb Negros, Maza (>ongo, £ai7» a- Coranai 
Asma Romaic, .^gua Spanish, Aigo Komanic, Lagusi 

Locus (lake) Latin and Celtic. 'May, Mayu^ Peru, 

Nhama Purls, tdmuk, AhuaTzv\vk\^ ha Chontal, Mo-^ 
ya, A Mexican, Agua Vf rag^ua, Ak Atakapus, Haga 
8hebay, Aga Farura, Ahag Eslen, &c. 

Woman, Wife. Inuya. Hita. Iti. Bim 
Inara^ lAani^ Churon, Ey. — 

Several roots, Iti same as Hito man, — Bibi is wife D. 
Ogna Greek, Guine Old French, Nurin Desatir and 
Hindi, Cunica, Efiaztia, Toga Bask D., lona Pela- 
gic, Zaita (girl) Bask, Zitta (bride) Sicilian, Tanaga 
Tedia Atlantic, Yuri, Nin Chinese Dialects, //a, Itua 
Oscan, Gin Haikan, Gina Australia, Cuinta Congo, 
Nuinu Hindi, Mac/am Polynesia; Ana, ^m/ta Oscan, 
Puta Venitian, Heana- Deana Celtic, Zitella (girl) 
Italian,, iyTttrawi Pehlvi, iS/iiwa Copt, Wanito Kawi, 
Uxor (wife) Latin, Boba, Chura Slavic Bulgar, Biby 
Malabar, Mxichn Iran, Keron (girl) Dorian Greek, 

Koriza Romanic, &c. Vitd Cora, Zitua Mexican, 

Nufsditu Saliva, Esena Moxas, Tigug Muyzcas, Tinio 
Maypuri, Yate Mocobi, Nikib Atakapus, Zina (girl) 
Othorai, Wanita Uchi, Iras Cumana, Ira Coyba, Nia 
Apalachi. 

White. YucA, Luca A. — 

Zeucos Greek, CaTuran, Cases Scythian, CAreita Bask 

Aluoa Lezghi, Cucva Abask, Lnza Chacta, Elu 

Galibi, Lapaca Mbaya, Zaco Totonaca, Luc Chili, Fii- 
rae Peru, Hacaga Cado, Usca Ozage, Yutdga Moco- 
bi. Zac Maya. 

Wood or Tree. Maca, Mapu A. Bvtos 
Ac. — Maica Chimala Dialects.-*— 

Kha Circaz, Micha Abask, Khad Osset, Taimala 
Lezghi, Makia Oscan, (yet forest in Toscan,) Gas 
Hindi, Gatz Pehlvi, Agaz Tartar, Ca^u Malay, — — 
Cb Omagua and Guarani, Caa Mbaya, Eag Atfikn- 
pas, Canch Nach'^z, Afnvnn Adaiz, Aca Pern. 
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* 

See. [Buta is like Bois (bua) French, Wood (Vvd) 
' English. 

War, Army. Guazavara G. Huctu Ey. 
Warrior. Vara. — ^Root same as in Eng- 
lish and Gothic, Gfticrra Italian. &c. 

Wanderer. Umakua Ey. — Omuvagu Si- 
cilian. 

Wind or Air. Banzex D. — ^Primitive, 

Bnud Old Arabic, i^ao Hindu, Bad Persian, Bau Ru- 
yaga, ^ndai Oscan, Nabha Sanscrit, Betffus Ausoniaii, 
Sana Kawi, .Bianem Pelagic, w^6^/ia Abask,^-^; — JEke- 
oa Mexican, ^cate Cora, Peco Chetimacha, &c. 

West. SoRAiA R. — Warab Old Arabic, 
Varapa^ Saraya Sanscrit, Urop Pelagic, 
Hesper Greek, Vesper Latin, Urai Bugis. 
Sor Aramic. See Setting Sun. 

World. dxJEYA, OcoN R. D. — On Ori- 
ental Root, Xton Greek, Queya from Quis- 
cava whole earth. 

Which, HiQui Laet. — Qui French, M- 
quale Italian, Cui Sicilian. 

Worms. Cusi. Piojo in Jamaica.- 

Cus Lybian, Baca Toscan, Pioc (vermin) 
Celtic. 

Yes. Ha.— -Prijmitive. Ha Lezghi, Ya 
Gothic and Lamut, Do Ostiac, Aham 
Arabic, Am Haikan, A Timani and Bu- 
1am Africa, Uaa Jolof, Yaga Congo, Ay 
English, ffea African Atlantes,-: — Haka 
Apalachi, Aa Aleutian, Haa Otomaco, 
Othomi and Cumanchi, Ya Totonac and 
Puris, May Chili, Oyah Ozage, AM Cado, 
Fo^aii Aruac. 

Yellow. HoBAs. — Majob Lezghi, Lohi- 
dus Ausohian, Bdhenda Biaju of Borneo, ' 
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Aubain (Oben) Old French, Hoang Chi- 
nese. 

Yuca gloriosa* . Yuca E. same in Mexi* 
CO, meaning bright, white. 

^ FRAGMENTS ON THE WESTERN DIALECTS OF 
.CUBA, JAMAICA, AND THE LUCAYAS ISLANDS 

C Cuba, by Herrera, Diaz, Columbus^ 
Acosta, Laet, Munoz, &c. 

J. Jamaica, by Columbus, Garcia, Go- 
mara, &/C. 

L. Lucayas, by Columbus, Acosta, Ovi- 
edo, &/C. 

Land or Country, Katos^ L. Xai J. iVa* 
canj Gtiaca^ C. 

Island, Caya^ L Cayo^ C Caic J. 

Stranger, Guachinango^ C* 

House, BohlOy C. 

Remora, Reves^ C. 

Partridge, LizaSj C. by Ocampo. 

Pheasant, Bahiayas^ C. 

Parrot, Maxa C. Macan^ J. 

Prince, Lord, Chiami, C. 

Rabbits, Vsias, Huiic, Quinaxes C. 
Hutia L. 

Opuntia, Thina C. 

Cacao, Ca4^aa C. 

Priest, Behique, Bohique C. L. 

River, Agua C. 

Corn, Maysij C. 

Bread, JZaMy C. 

God, Yocahuna^ Guama^eoH^ Gnama^ 
oxocotiy C. 

Supreme being, Attabex^ C 
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Ghost, Dupij J. 
Life, J5I, C. L. 
Fountain, Minh C L. 
Wood, Maicay J. 
Cedar, Cauvanuj C. 
. Dog, Alco^ C. 
Alligator, Cayaman, C. 
Poke, CticatOj J. 
Fire-fly, LoeuyoSj C. Zieva^ L. 
Noble, lo, Mato, C. 
Shell, Cohobasj C. / 

Cruayac, Guacum^ C 
Red, Risy C. , 

White Worm, Ctm, J. 
Palm Worm, Piojo^ J. 
King. CaxicuSy C. 
Within, SRquij Nacan^ C. 
Gold, Nucay^ C. L. Columbus. 
Yams, Mames, C. 
Grape Vine, Vveros^. C. 

FRAGMENTS ON THIS EYERI EASTERN DIALECTS 
OF BORIQUEN AND THE CARIB ISLANDS. 

B. Boriquen, by Herrera, Acosta,&c. 
E, pial^ct of the Women of Carib, quite 
different from Carib, by Rochefort, &c. 
Land, Island, Katiy JS. C<?, -4y, B. 
God, locatMj Gruama^nomQcon^ B« 
Noble, Ditayn^y B* 
Snake, Boba, B. . 
Cloudy, Furzidij B. 
Mahogany, Maga, B. 

Cotton Tree, Zeyoa^ B. 
Violet, Qut^^i^, ]B, 
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Bananas, Camois, E. 

O0CO9 CoquiUaSj B. 

Guayac, Gtmge, B. 

Hog, Sainej B. 

Boat, PiraguaSj B. 

Wood, Tree, Bow, Chimala, E. 

Angel, Chemiuy Angels, Chemignum^ E. 

Spirit^ Opoyem^ E. 

Moon, Mona^ Kati^ E. 

Storm, Uroganj E. 

Blood, Moinaluj E. 

Heaven or above, Vbec, E. 

Bread, Mqru, E. 

Boat, Canoa, Pages, E. 

Man, Eyeri, Men, Eyettufn, B. 

Woman, Inartt, Women^ hM^uHt, E. 
, !ll^e, il&awi, EJ 

Ijittle, Nianti, E. . 

House, Hut, TuhonocOy E. 
/ ^jtorden* Chalh fi, 

War, JNihuctu, E. 

Mother, JKW, Ntteu^ekurony £• 

Father, Baha, Nueu-ckiU, E* 

Grandfather, Narguti, E, 

Wife, Idanij E» 

Scm, Rabuj E. 

Daughter, Rahen, E. 

The, iV2, JV*. 

Heart, Nanichij E. 

Vassal, LabuyUf E. 

Sea, Balana, EL 

Bed, Nekeray E. 

Sun, KocAt, Cochi, E, 

Money, il^rum^ 
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Palm, Caico. 

Red, Pu, E. 

People, Ibasj B. Cabres^ E. 

Priest, Boyez, E. 

Wanderer, Vmckuay E. 

Devil, lUkibuya^ E. 

VOCABULARY OF THE CAIRI OP TRINIDAD 

ISLAND, 1594. 

This Dialect of the aruac is the nearest 
geographicaly to the Eyerie and yet very 
different ; nearer in words to the Aruac of 
. thcf Continent. Therefore the Arwie and 
Taino altho' belonging to the same group, 
are distinct Languages, and the two people 
had been separated for ages. 

Dudley collected in 1594, about 55 words 
of it, which are in Purchas, yet have been 
neglected by all the Philologists. Out of 
these 27 are in my Taino List^ and off& 
16 affinities, equallo S^per centl Tfce j*^ 
maiiider 27t4ac^ there and cannot be com« 
pared f but afford a kihd of supplement to iU 

- 16 COMPARABLE WORDS AKIN IN BQTH« 

Man, Gruttemoek. 
W6man, Hiaru. 
Heav^i, Huihua. 
Gold, Calcoari. 
Maize, i(faum« 
Pipe, Bayu. 
Shell, Tibetibe. 
Water, Bara, Oronuy. 
Sun, Hadali. 
Moon, Katti. 
Bread, CalUL 
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Fire, Hicket. 
Eyes, Cosi^ Scrath. 
Boat, Canoa^ Canosin. 
Stone, Sihath. 
Head, Cabbo. 

12 DIFFERENT COMPARABLE WORDS. 

Copper, Arara. 
Metal, Ircm, Mointiman. - 
Emerald, Taarao. 
Sword, Ca^ara. 
This, My, Da, D. 
Parrot, Wahowa. 
Tree, Mentini. 
Pots^to, Halete. 
Batatas, Casnuda^ 
Knife, Yedola. 
Basket, Qtieca. 
Tobacco, HurreiL 

27 ADDITIONAL WORDS NOT COMPARABLE. 

Hand, Can. 
Feet, Cutti. 
Knees, Cude. • 
Toes, Boda. 
Hair^ Bairo, Barah. 
Bow, Marahabo. 
Arrow, Semaro. 
Spoon, Hddaro. 
Silver, Perota. 
Forehead, Dessi. 
Tongue, DiU. 
Ears, Dudica. 
Lips, Desire. 
Teeth, Arehe. 
Monkey^ Hawa^ 
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Chest, Bodad. 

Well, Sakd. 

Bracelet, Techir. 

Scissors, ^riteawo. 

Comb, Baruda. 

Mouth, Lacodk. 

Bell, Toietilero. 

Stick, Adbth. 

Beach, Barenaine. 

Flying fish. Bakery. 

Tunny fi^, Vassa. 

I dont know, NonquOj Nonqaapa* 

FRAGMENT ON THE ARAGUAS QiB BRA23I., lSl9. 

As early as 1519, Pigafetta opUecled a 
dozen words of the Brazilian^ Lango^e; 
which are quite difierent from the !lWf ; 
but very akin to the HaytiaB. Al^^^he 
does not name the tribe he visite^^ t&ey 
must have been Aragwd»^ who dre thas 
traced to the Aruae Stock. This gieat na- 
tion was still further extended ; since l9ie 
Patagons or TinguiSy th^ ChiquitM ot 
Taos^ and perhaps the CJumruM bdonged 
to it, as I shall show elsewhere. Meantime 
adding some words from. Cabot Sl T espueci, 
we have 17 Araguas words^ where<tf 14 are 
comparable with the Haytimi^ dfering 10 
afiinities, which gives 72 per cent of mutual 
analogy, much more thaii with the 

10 CONSIMILAR WORM. 

House, Bot, Bohioj by Ci^t. 
Com, Maiz. 
Rattle, Hanmaraca. 
Boat, Canoe. 
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Sword) Macanuy Cabot. 

King, Cachic^ (written Cacich) Italian 
Ortography . 

G(M>d, 2wm, 

Bed, Hamac. 

Big-land, TaquinOy by V espuci, name of 
Brazil. 

4 mFFERENT COMPARABLE WORM. 

Knife, Tarse. 
Bananas, Pa^caras. 
Pear, CclxuSj by Cabot. 
Meal or Cassave, Huu 

3 WORDS NOT COMPARABU^. 

• Hook, Pinda. 

Scissors, Pirame. 
\ Comb, CMpag. 
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